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TRENDS IN MORAL TEMPER* 


BY 
NATHAN LEITES 


To make guesses about contemporary developments in 
moral temper is risky for various reasons. First, the per- 
tinent data are mostly not yet gathered, as the empirical 
study of morality has hardly begun. Hence every statement 
to be made is only a tentative hypothesis. Second, a reason- 
ably complete picture would show a complicated structure of 
tendencies and counter-tendencies, within and between in- 
dividuals and groups. Almost all broad statements would 
have to be qualified according to class, character structure, 
region, age, ideology ete. Third, it is one of the trends to be 
discussed that contemporary moral changes proceed rather 
covertly and unobservedly—‘‘not with a bang but with a 
whimper,’’ if I may use this familiar quotation. Fourth, in 
the presence of these difficulties, speculation is apt to be dis- 
torted by the moral preoccupations of the person who en- 
gages in them. He may, for instance, be inclined to exag- 


gerate the occurrence of his own predicaments in others. I 


shall not burden every guess set forth below with a repetition 
of these qualifications. 

What follows refers only to the non-totalitarian part 
of western culture, and more specifically to the metropolitan 
areas of North America and Western Europe. 

This paper deals mainly with directions of current 
changes. It does not deny that older and well-known patterns 
persist. As to current changes, I shall deal particularly with 
disintegration, rather than re-integration. 

The data mentioned below (particularly the literary and 
philosophic ones) are illustrative, i.e. not designed to prove 
my general statements. Philosophie statements are mainly 


*This paper was written at the beginning of 1947 hence does not make 
use of Camus’ La Peste and other publications which appeared later. 
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viewed in this paper as expressing feelings of those who 
create and accept them rather than as describing the world. 


(1) 
I 
MORAL UNCERTAINTY 


In previous periods the feeling of certainty about some, 
moral statements (e.g. those condemning the indefinitely pro- 
tracted torture of others) was probably as ‘‘absolute’’ as 
the feeling of certainty about immediate sense data (this 
table is brown) or about logical—mathematical statements 
(two plus two is four). I am not concerned here with the 
epistemological relevance, or lack of relevance, of such cer- 
tainty feelings, but only with the feelings themselves. 

Many people, of course, felt such an absolute certainty 
only for some of their ethical beliefs and not for others. In 
addition there were in the course of western history in- 
creasing disagreements about the content of the absolutely 
certain ethical norms. But a certain core remained un- 
touched. (2) 

In the second quarter of the twentieth century two long 
prepared events emerged on a large scale, one by now com- 
mon-place, the other less so. First, the core of moral agree- 
ment tended to vanish as western culture split into a totali- 
tarian and a non-totalitarian part. Second, the degree of 
felt certainty in moral reactions, of whatever content, tended 
to decline in the non-totalitarian part. A moral statement 
began to seem by its very nature incapable of the massive 
certainty of statements about facts. 

With this, there was a decline in the feeling that ethical 
statements could be as conclusively proved as_ statements 
about facts. In the older image of a dispute about ethies 
there were two possible outcomes: either the right side won 
by the cogency of its arguments, or the wrong side refused 
to accept the truth, governed by uncontrolled passions. In 
the newer image of such a dispute both sides become aware 
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of the impossibility of proving their points. ‘‘Rational’’ 
persuasion in moral matters has become less conceivable. 
The older attitude could be accompanied by the desire to 
coerce those who refused to be instructed. (Hitler still spoke 
of ‘die Unbelehrbaren’.) The newer attitude tends to look 
for extra-verbal means of resolving a verbal deadlock. Such 
means may range from silence to violence. The decrease in 
public discussions of ethical problems is related to this. 

The philosophic counterparts of these feeling trends 
can be found in logical empiricism (the rage of the thirties) 
and existentialism (the rage of the forties). (3) 

Radical empiricism—so often approached in the history 
of western philosophy—was never fully formulated before 
the middle thirties. Take the ‘‘ Vienna Circle’’ and its Anglo- 
American sequels. In the twenties this group insisted on 
the distinction between ‘‘meaningful’’ (logical-mathematical 
and empirical) statements and ‘‘meaningless’’ (metaphysi- 
cal) ones. It did so with a feeling-tone which took for 
granted some superiority of science over metaphysics. At 
the same time this group insisted on the arbitrariness of 
preference statements. (314) But, as I just noted, a prefer- 
ence statement in favor of science as against metaphysics was 
at least suggested in the way in which the distinction between 
‘‘meaningful’’ and ‘‘meaningless’’ sentences had been form- 
ulated. This was increasingly recognized in the thirties, and 
the last preference residue eliminated. ‘‘Positivists’’ re- 
named themselves ‘‘logical empiricists’’. (4) Some proposed to 
replace the preferential terms ‘‘meaningful’’ and ‘‘meaning- 
less’’ by such terms as ‘‘connectible with scientific language’’ 
or “‘unconnectible’’ with it. (5) I can be a metaphysician and 
a logical empiricist. 

Jean-Paul Sartre tells about a young man who saw his 
past life as a series of failures: ‘‘ ... He judged . . . this 
as a sign that he was not destined for secular triumphs, that 
only religious triumphs . . . were accessible to him . . . and 
he took orders. Is it not clear that he himself decided the 
meaning of this sign? One might have inferred .. from 
this series of failures ... that he should have become a 
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carpenter or a revolutionary ...’” (6) In a more general 
vein: ‘*‘What proves that it is my task to impose my con- 
ception of man ... on humanity? I shall never find any 
sign which could convince me. . . If I consider this act as 
good, it is I who choose to say that it is good rather than 
bad.’’ (7) 

The disappearance of ethical certainty may be followed 
by a fading out of the ethical dimension of feeling. In the 
past some deviants had denied ethical certainty in a milieu 
which possessed it. Ethics preoccupied them probably more 
than it did the conformists. They denied, often with effort 
(expressed in elation or cynicism, for example) a certainty 
which remained emotionally conceivable or even plausible 
to them. The same holds true for anti-religious and anti- 
metaphysical activists of the ‘‘heroie period’’ of struggle 
against dominant religious and metaphysical beliefs. 

Now perhaps a new type of ‘‘tabula rasa’’ man is ap- 
pearing for whom earlier ‘‘live options’’ have died. During 
the last generations there were more and more who, religious- 
ly ‘‘eolor-blind’’, had lost empathy with religious feeling. In 
their wake there was an increasing number who had lost the 
sense of metaphysical experience. And finally now those may 
be appearing who find it difficult to understand what the pros 
and cons of ethies are all about. (71%) 


II 
CONSEQUENCES OF ATHEISM 


There is probably a direct relationship between the weak- 
ening of religious and metaphysical beliefs and the decline 
of ethies. This assertion is both highly familiar and some- 
what new. It has been a stock polemic weapon of conserva- 
tives during the last five hundred years. Its denial has 
been an only slightly less standard polemic tool of innovators 
who stressed their ethical respectability. Thus the implicit 
formula of French anti-clericalism under the Third Republic 
was: ‘‘Nothing changes if God does not exist.’’ (8) 

If traditional moral attitudes depend on _ traditional 
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attitudes towards religion and metaphysics, the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century were living, morally, off 
their inherited religious-metaphysical capital. There was 
a lag between the decline of religious-metaphysical certainty 
and that of ethical certainty. The morally respectable 
‘‘agnostics’’ or ‘‘atheists’’ of that time had mostly been 
raised by religious parents and teachers. 


The recent catching up of ethics in the general decline 
of non-empirical certainties leads to a reconsideration of 
beliefs about the independence of ethics and religion. In 
part, the various views designated as ‘‘existentialism’’ are 
attempts at such a reconsideration. References to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of God had become almost impolite in 
philosophic discussions of the preceding period. (9) Now 
Sartre states that ‘‘existentialism is nothing but an attempt 
to draw all the consequences from a coherent atheist po- 
sition. . . God does not exist . . . all the implications of this 
must be made explicit . . Existentialists opposite a certain 
type of secular ethics which would like to eliminate God with 
a minimum of cost.’’ (10) 


The elimination of God affects ethical attitudes in at least 
three ways: as the elimination of the creator of ethical 
norms; as the elimination of the being who punishes their 
violation and rewards conformity; and as the elimination of 
after-life. Beliefs in the second function of God had prob- 
ably decreased earlier and more rapidly than beliefs in the 
first and third. The contemporary discussion is therefore 
largely centered on these two. 

If my immediate certainty about whether I agree with 
a moral norm declines, I will be more dependent on external 
grounds for such a certainty—e.g. the belief that the norm 
has been set up by a God. Similarly, I will depend more 
on critics of the arts if I feei little immediate certainty 
about beauty and ugliness. Those who are not sure what 
they feel about a radio symphony rely on the intermission 
commentator to tell them how good it is. Generally, as im- 
mediate certainty about values declines, it becomes crucial 
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to know the brand and the endorsers. This is part of the 
current trend toward externalization. 

Thus moral norms are threatened from two sides. While 

immediate certainty about them is declining, beliefs about 
their maker are also weakening. The result may be com- 
plete uncertainty: ‘‘. . . It is very embarrassing that God 
does not exist, for with Him the possibility disappears of 
finding values in a Heaven of Ideas . . . Dostoievski wrote: 
‘If God did not exist, everything would be permissible.’ This 
is a starting point of existentialism.’’ (11) In Sartre’s play 
The Flies, the hero says: ‘‘Freedom crashed down on me. 
There was nothing-left in heaven, no Right or Wrong.’’ (12) 
(13) 
Similarly, Camus says: ‘‘Man-aware-of-absurdity could ace- 
cept only one ethic, namely one which would not be separated 
from God, one which would be dictated.’’ (14) However, 
looking at the world, he exclaims: ‘‘The earth! in this vast 
temple deserted by the Gods, all my idols have feet of elay.”’ 
(15) 

In describing the hero of Camus’ The Stranger, Sartre 
adds to Dostoievski’s point: ‘‘ Man-aware-of-absurdity expe- 
riences the divine irresponsibility of one condemned to death. 
Everything is permitted as God does not exist and as one 
dies.’’ (16) 

Presumably the forecast of one’s death as annihilation 
has been steadily gaining in frequency and emotional certain- 
ty during the past decades. This is one of the least observed 
and most influential events in recent cultural history. It 
evokes a variety of reactions. (17) I shall deal at this point 
only with the impact of the disappearance of after-life ethics. 

Against the horizon of my impending (18) annihilation 
all ethical alternatives may appear as equivalent since they 
lead to the same terminal state. Thus the hero of The 
Stranger, awaiting execution, feels: ‘‘ Nothing, nothing, had 
the least importance, and I knew quite well why . . . From 
the dark horizon of my future a sort of slow, persistent 
breeze had been blowing towards me, all my life long. . . . 
And on its way that breeze had leveled out all the ideas that 
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people tried to foist on me. .. What difference could .. . 
(it) make. ... the way a man decides to live, the fate he 
chooses, since one and the same fate was bound to ‘choose’ 
not only me but thousands of millions of ... people. . . 
All alike will be condemned to die one day... And what 
difference could it make if . . he (the prison chaplain instead 
of the hero—N.L.) were executed since it all came to the 
same thing in the end.’’ (19) (20) 

Closely related to this experience of universal equival- 
ence is the feeling of pointlessness of a life rushing towards 
annihilation—inecluding the pointlessness of ethies. Sartre 
describes Camus’ feeling of absurdity this way: “ Absurdity 

. is... the discrepancy .., between man’s surge to- 

ennds eternity and the finite shenetion of his existence. .”’ 
(21) 
Camus himself speaks of ‘‘the profound inutility (inutilite) 
of an individual life’’ (22) ‘‘In the deadly light of this destiny 
(death—N.L.) inutility appears. No ethic and no effort are 
a priori justifiable in view of the bloody mathematies of our 
condition.’’ (23) (24) 

Similarly the hero of Sartre’s Le mur, a Spanish an- 
archist awaiting execution feels this: ‘‘. .. I had the im- 
pression that my whole life was before me and I thought: 
It’s a darned lie. It wasn’t worth anything as it’s finished 
now. I asked myself how I had been able to go for walks, 
to have fun with girls. If I had known that I was to die 
like this I wouldn’t have moved my little finger.’’ He ob- 
serves the Franco officers who are his jailers: ‘‘These two 
dressed-up fellows with their whips and riding boots were 
after all human beings who would die. A bit later than I but 
not much. And they were busy looking for names in their 
files, running after other people to imprison or liquidate 
them. They had opinions on the future of Spain and other 
subjects. Their little doings appeared to me shocking and 
they seemed mad.’’ (25) (26) 


NOTE: DEATH-ORIENTED ETHICS 


burlesque 


As long as death was not predominantly felt as an- 
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nihilation, it was speakable. It was then often one of the 
major themes of serious discourse. When in the later nine- 
teenth and twentieth century the belief in death as annihila- 
tion increased, two extreme reactions developed. On the 
one hand there was the tendency to eliminate death from con- 
sciousness, on the other hand a tendency to be overwhelmed 
by the awareness of death. 

The elimination of death from consciousness by repressive 
and phobie devices has been accomplished with varying 
degrees of success. (27) It has often been noted that America 
has gone particularly far in this respect—cef. the U.S. mor- 
ticians’ industry or the invulnerability of the Hollywood 
thriller hero who maintains his body intact through repeated 
fierce beatings and in the midst of a mounting pile of corpses. 

It was not only the awareness of death which tended 
to decline, but also the variety of feelings about it. ‘‘The 
poverty of our thoughts on death amazes me again and 
again. In other subjects we are rather inclined to complicate 
matters.’’ (28) (29) 

A major contemporary alternative to repressive and 
phobie reactions toward death is concentration on it as ‘‘the 
only reality.’’ (30) 

I may attempt to transform distress about death into 
elation. Various contemporary philosophers console their 
audiences—whether with conscious intent or not—that if 
there were no death it would have to be invented. Heidegger 
has often been understood to say that the limitation of time 
at my disposal may confer intensity upon every moment. 
Death sets the pervasive deadline which makes my life dur- 
ing this instant urgent and hence enjoyable. Eternal life 
may then appear dull. (31) 

Another defense against death-anxiety is to force one- 
self to face death. One inoculates oneself and one’s self- 
esteem is heightened because of the feat one performs. This 
is a major attitude of Camus. (32) 

Camus presents man-aware-of-absurdity as the new 
type of human being who has shed all previously indisdens- 
able illusions. ‘‘In Italian museums there are little painted 
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screens which the priest held in front of the faces of those 
about to be executed in order to prevent them from seeing 
the scaffold. The (metaphysical—N.L.) leap ... , the sur- 
render to the illusions of everyday life. . . , all these screens 
conceal absurdity.’’ (33) Death as something else than an- 
nihilation was ‘‘the great ery of hope which has been heard in 
so many centuries and animated so many hearts, except that 
of the man-aware-of-absurdity.’’ (34) 

‘‘Death’’ and ‘‘absurdity’’ tend to become equivalent 
terms for Camus. In The Brothers Karamasov ‘‘it is not 
the acceptance of Christianity which contradicts the aware- 
ness of absurdity, but the annunciation of an after-life. One 
can be a Christian and aware of absurdity. There are Chris- 
tians who do not believe in an after-life.’’ (35) Sartre presents 
his views as implications of the statement that God does 
not evist. Camus offers his as implications of the statement 
that death is annihilation ‘‘I knowa . . . true statement .. . 
which says that man is mortal Very few have drawn all its 
consequences.’ (36) 

Camus prefers a counterrepressive and counterphobic 
reaction to the realization of one’s death. He contrasts the 
nineteenth ceniury ‘‘seareh for oblivion’’ with his ‘‘obstinate 
testimony to a life without consolation,’’ (37) his aspiration 
for the ‘‘words which would express precisely—in a mood 
compounded of terror and silence—the conscious certainty of 
death without any hope.’’ (38) (39) Thus lucidity about death 
should dominate life. ‘‘Man-aware-of-absurdity turns his 
mind entirely towards death... He feels detached from 
everything except his passionate concern. . . To live a des- 
tiny ... means to accept it fully. Hence we cannot live 
our destiny, which we know to be absurd, without doing 
everything to keep this absurdity constantly in front of 
us... To be alive is to make our absurdity come alive; that 
is, first of all, to look at it.’’ (40) 

The differences between human beings and the changes 
through time which matter for Camus concern the degree 
of man’s lucid orientation towards his own death. As to 
secular trends, ‘‘the only progress of civilization .. . is to 
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create conscious deaths’’. (41) As to Camus’ place of origin, 
the nature of Algiers ‘‘requires an act of lucidity, correspond- 
ing to the act of faith which people make. . .. This people 
(of Algiers) throws itself entirely into the present. It 
lives without myths and consolations. It has staked every- 
thing on this earth, hence it is defenceless against death.’’ (42) 
As to the typical development of a life, Camus believes in 
two peaks of death anxiety: ‘‘That is youth, that hard-to- 
face encounter with death, that physical fear of the animal 
which loves the sun. .. At the end of their life human be- 
ings worthy of that name (sic) return to this face to face 
encounter with death.’’ (43) 

However, this counterphobie reaction does not. suffice 
for Camus. He adds to it a turning of destructive tendencies 
against the event to which his distress is attached, namely 
death. He prefers that the unmitigated contemplation of 
death be accompanied by a mood of ‘‘revolt.’” Man ought 
to be replete with ‘‘the certainty of a crushing destiny minus 
the resignation one would expect... The point is to die 
unreconciled. .. The only truth of man-aware-of-absurdity 
is defianee.’’ (44) 

This revolt expresses itself in the abuse of death. ‘‘The 
ultimate end . . . is despicable.’’ (45) Death is ‘‘a horrible 
and dirty affair. . (46) ‘‘The cemeteries covering Europe . 

. are hideous. We make beautiful only what we love, and 
death repels and fatigues us... It is a sign of Western 
courage to have made the places where death is supposedly 
honored so ugly. . . Death is the supreme abuse.’’ (4614) 

Camus attributes a decisive value to this attitude, and 
here he may express covertly fantasies of omnipotence-by- 
protest. ‘‘This revolt gives life its worth. If extended over 
the whole length of a life, it restores greatness to this life. . . 
The spectacle of human pride is incomparable. . . Tenacious 
revolt against this condition is man’s only dignity. .. Any 
destiny can be overcome by contempt for it.”’’ (47) 

This is achieved by a minimum of overt behavior. Silence 
is the expression of contempt (and contained panic) towards 
death which Camus favors. He takes the motto for Noces 
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from Stendhal’s La duchesse de Palliano: ‘‘The execution- 
er strangled Cardinal Cerafa with a silk cord which broke. 
It was necessary to begin all over again. The Cardinal looked 
at the executioner and did not deign to say a word.”’ 
Camus’ revolt against death may be a last residue of 
a traditional world view which he otherwise renounces. It 
probably involves, unconsciously, anthropomorphic or even 
theistic beliefs. It may express accusations against parent 
figures for putting us into an intolerable position of help- 


lessness. You can do with me as you please, but don’t de- 


ceive yourself: I despise your methods and only give in to 


overwhelming force. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DETERMINISM 


A second major change related to the decline of ethics 
is the growing feeling that human behavior is determined. 
The nineteenth century produced numerous general determin- 
istic formulae which were popular among the highbrow. But 
it probably largely maintained on the level of feeling a 
sense of the ‘‘freedom’’ of human behavior. Philosophie 
determinism is now less prevalent. However, the sense of 
freedom is presumably weakening—under the impact, among 
other things, of anti-individualistic trends in social structure 
and of contemporary psychology. For the first time we are 
acquiring some skill in predicting scientifically how a cer- 
tain person is likely to feel and act under certain conditions. 
Of course knowledge of this kind is still in its beginnings. 
But its existence—as distinct from mere announcements of 
a deterministic psychology yet to be construected—has made 
it much more convincing that human events may be as ‘‘de- 
termined’’ (or undetermined) as non-human events. 

To my mind ‘‘determinism’’ in the science of human 
affairs does not logically preclude ‘‘absolute’’ moral norms. 
But the psychological impact of the awareness that this or 
that human act is ‘‘determined”’ has probably been to weaken 
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ethical feelings. One reason for this is, of course, that tra- 
ditional ethics affirmed man’s ‘‘freedom.’’ Conversely the 
‘‘natural’’ events which we are accustomed to treat as ‘‘de- 
termined’’ are also the ones to which we do not apply ethical 
norms. (48) The same holds true for human artefacts. This 
fosters the tendency to at least want to react to a misbehay- 
ing person as we spontaneously do to a misbehaving car. 

At the same time various factors make for an opposite, 
indeterministic orientation. Predictability in human affairs 
has increased mainly in the small world of one or a few in- 
tensively studied individuals. On the other hand, large 
scale events seem much more unpredictable than a generation 
ago. The discontinuity of the public surface of happenings 
has become greater. The vast prognostic schemes of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, such as Marx- 
ism, seem less adequate now. 

Second, my dismay in thinking of my own life as ‘‘de- 
termined’? may be enhanced if I feel stuck in personal or 
professional ruts which make me predictable and which are 
as unsatisfactory as they seem unavoidable. I will then 
also resent it if any aspect of my life is treated as a ‘‘mere”’ 
instance subsumed under a general law. This predicament 
is currently expressed in the violent antideterminism of 
some ‘‘existentialists."’ According to Sartre the existen- 
tialist who describes a ‘‘coward’’ in a novel ‘‘says that this 
coward is responsible for his cowardice... The coward 
whom we show is guilty of his cowardice . .. It is possible 
for the coward to cease being cowardly.’’ (49) For ‘‘there is no 
human nature’’ (50)—which presumably means that there are 
no ascertainable laws of feeling and behavior. Everything 
is possible at every moment. Sartre does not indicate how 
this affirmation is compatible with contemporary psychology. 


IV 
PRESERVATION AND RESTITUTION TRENDS 


I shall now discuss some less extreme aspects of moral 
disintegration, and defenses against it. These trends con- 
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cern, first, moral feelings; second, formal characteristics of 
moral judgments; third, their content. 

I spoke above of the loss of the sense of moral expe- 
rience. Short of this there may be a decline in moral re- 
vulsion at events which violate my norms, and a decline in 
moral indignation against those who have committed these 
violations. (51) (52) This point could be illustrated by a 
variety of contemporary events. (53) There is probably also a 
decline in moral concern about this decline in moral concern: 
‘‘Our growing insensitiveness has escaped our own attention.’’ 
(54) 

A related trend is this: The violator of an ethical 
norm tends to feel his act as less alien to his central self. 
This is shown, among other things, by changes in the style 
of neuroses. A relevant distinction is that between neurotic 
symptoms (such as hysterical conversions, compulsions and 
obsessions, anxiety states and phobias) which the person 
experiences as intruding foreign bodies; and non-sympto- 
matic neurotic acts (such as expressions of ‘‘undesirable’’ 
charactertraits) which the person feels to belong to the core 
of his self. The relative frequency of non-symptomatic 
neurotic acts, as against symptomatic ones, has been and 
probably still is inereasing. 

Conversely conscience reactions are increasingly felt 
as alien to the core of the self. It happens more frequently 
that | conform to a moral norm not so much because I fully 
accept it—I may regard it as absurd—but rather because I 
predict that I will hate myself in the morning if I violate 
this norm. I may regretfully view such guilt-like discom- 
fort as a fact to be reckoned with—just as I may accept my 
propensity to develop a certain absurd obsession, and try to 
know and avoid the conditions under which it occurs. The 
conscience becomes a symptom. (55) Nineteenth century the- 
ories of human behavior, now obsolete, developed elaborate 
pleasure-pain calculations. The contemporary behavior pat- 
ern which I just described calls them to mind again. 

Also, I may act morally in a near-compulsive way: I 
find myself acting morally without knowing why. Thus the 
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Spanish anarchist who is the hero of Sartre’s Le Mur re- 
fuses to purchase his life by telling the whereabouts of a 
comrade (though the indication which he gives to mislead 
his jailers turns out to be correct): ‘‘. . . I should have 
liked to understand the reason for my behavior. I preferred 
to die rather than to betray Gris. Why? I didn’t love 
Ramon Gris anymore. My friendship for him had died 
together with my wish to live. Of course, I still respected 
him. . . But it was not for that reason that I chose to die 
in his place. His life wasn’t worth more than mine. No 
life was worth anything. They were going to put a man 
against the wall and shoot at him until he died. It did not 
make any difference whether it was Gris or somebody else. 
I knew that he was more useful to Spain than I, but I didn’t 
care a damn for Spain or anarchism. Nothing mattered 
anymore. And nevertheless, there I was, 1 could save my 
skin by betraying Gris and I refused to do it. I thought 
that was rather funny. What obstinacy!’’ Jn Lettres a 
un ami allemand, first illegally published during the war, 
Camus points out that many Frenchmen felt impelled almost 
automatically to resist the Nazis, but that they also felt the 
lack of a convincing set of moral norms to support this 
reaction. 

Thus the writers discussed here deal with people who 
behave well, in traditional terms, without feeling too good 
about it (ef. the instances just mentioned); or who behave 
badly without feeling badly about it (ef. the hero of The 
Stranger); or who behave badly and feel badly about it 
(ef. the male figure in Sartre’s In Camera). What is lack- 
ing is behaving well and feeling good about it. 

Another adaptation to the decline of moral certainty 
is the tendency to set up moral norms not for all men and all 
times, but—in the extreme case—for myself alone, or even 
for a unique situation in my unique life. This is a major 
expression of the trend towards privatization, the counter- 
part of the increasing involvement of the individual in large 
organizations. It is probably also an attempt to counteract 
the decline of moral certainty. Traditional moral norms 
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were formulated as universal statements, that is as state- 
ments applying to an indefinite number of actions at any 
time, in any place. (Traditional moral norms had this much 
in common with scientific laws.) A moral norm which 
claims validity only for a limited set of familiar persons 
and events may at present often be able to arouse more 
conviction. (56) The different variants of ‘‘existentialism’”’ 
are all in favor of non-universal norms. 

In relation with this there is a tendency to feel that 
my moral norms are valid only for me, whether they are 
universal or not. Thus there is an indefinite number of 
equally valid moral perspectives on the world, each corre- 
sponding to a unique standpoint, i.e. to a certain life situa- 
tion of a certain individual. This view applies to morality 
an attitude which has long been current in aesthetics (there 
is no disputing about taste). Here again there is probably 
an attempt to counteract moral uncertainty. If my choice 
is either to affirm the absolute validity of my norms as 
against .any others or to deny validity to them altogether, 
I may feel forced to do the latter. The pluralism which I 
just mentioned may be an emotionally tenable middle 
position. 

Sartre shows in a fashion characteristic for this age the 
conflict between the traditional attribution of validity to one 
moral system, and the newer desire for an indefinite number 
of equally valid moral systems. He starts his argument with 
the second position: ‘‘Every time a man chooses to commit 
himself in all sincerity and in all lucidity, whatever the pro- 
ject may be, it is impossible to prefer another one to it.”’ (57) 
But then-it suddenly appears that ‘‘sineerity’’ and ‘‘lucidi- 
ty’’ had been implicitly defined in such a fashion that only 
one ‘‘commitment’’ is compatible with them: that of maxim- 
izing my ‘‘freedom’’ and that of others. However, ‘‘free- 
dom’’ is in its turn so defined that almost any more specific 
moral system is compatible with it, provided it is antide-- 
terministic and felt as created by myself. 

For in connection with the point just discussed there is 
the tendency to regard myself as creating my moral norms 
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(and as continually recreating them if I hold them through 
time), rather than merely discovering them. Sartre insist- 
ently denies the contention of l’esprit serieux that moral 
norms are ‘‘given’’, ‘‘a priori’’, outside of myself. ‘‘There 
are no signs in the world ... Neither behind us nor in 
front of us are there any justifications. . . No a priori value 
determines my choice. . . Man chooses without basing him- 
self on pre-established values. . . Life has no a priori mean- 
ing. Before you live it, life is a nothing. . .’ (58) Conversely, 
‘*it is up to you to give life a meaning . . . namely value... 
There is no other legislator than man himself.’’ (59) 

This view, too, is in part a defense against the threaten- 
ing collapse of moral feelings. First, it assimilates moral 
reactions to aesthetic reactions. Aesthetic reactions had 
seemed less sure than moral ones to previous generations, 
but may now appear more certain. The earlier emancipation 
of aesthetics from pre-established rules—formerly felt as a 
source of aesthetic uncertainty—becomes a model for morals: 
‘*Morail choice must be compared with the construction of 
a work of art. .. Has anybody ever reproached a painter 
for not having been guided by a priori rules? (sic) Has 
anybody ever told him which picture to paint? (sic) .. . It 
is generally understood that aesthetic values are not a priori, 
but appear after creation has been completed. . . Art and 
morality have creation and invention in common. We can- 
not decide a priori what to do.”’ (60) 

Second, this view is designed to maintain morality de- 
spite the disappearance of God. The premise is that ‘‘man 
is forsaken, as he finds nothing within or outside him to 
cling to. .. We are alone. . . Man is without any support 
and without any aid.’’ (61) More specifically, there is unfor- 
tunately no God who could create a priori moral norms. 
‘‘There can be no a priori good as there is no infinite and 
perfect consciousness to think it... There are only human 
beings.’’ (62) Thus there are only two possibilities: either 
there are no moral norms, or man creates them. Sartre in 
his restitution attempt takes the second option as a lesser 
evil. ‘‘One objection to existentialism runs: .. . values are 
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not serious as you choose them. To this I answer, I am very 
sorry that this is so. But if I have eliminated God the 
Father, I need somebody to invent values. Let us face the 
facts.’’ (63) The eighteenth century motto ‘‘I1f God did not 
exist, we would have to invent him,’’ is thus changed into 
this formula: as God does not exist we have to invent his 
creations. 

The plausibility of this attitude is enhanced by man’s 
rising omnipotence feelings in relation to nature and his 
own body and mind. We take it for granted that we can, 
now or in some near future make rain, visit the moon, pro- 
duce homunculi in the shape of ever better thinking ma- 
chines, prolong life, ‘‘beautify’’ bodies and ‘‘adjust’’ minds. 
We receive advances along these lines with a minimum of 
surprise and elation. It is rather the delay of an advance, 
as in the case of cancer therapy, which occasions raised eye- 
brows. (64) 

Another defense against the decline of moral feelings 
is the tendency to reduce the content of moral norms to a 
minimum in the hope of reaching a core of certainty. The 
moral norms which are then put forward appear on closer 
examination to be almost empty, i.e. compatible with almost 
any behavior. I mentioned Sartre’s norm of ‘‘freedom’’ as 
an instance of this. Another instance is Camus’ advocacy 
of the maximization of experience, in connection with his 
preferences for lucidity about death and revolt against death. 
““The point is not to live best but to live most... On the 
one hand awareness of absurdity implies that all experiences 
are equivalent. On the other hand, it asks for the maxim- 
ization of the number of experiences. . . Premature death . . 
is the only obstacle. . . Thus man-aware-of-absurdity would 
prefer forty years of consciousness and sixty (sic) years of 
lucidity to any depth of experience, any emotion, any pas- 
sion, any sacrifice.’’ (65) (66) 

Camus does not point out in detail how a Total Life 
Experience Index could be constructed which would enable 
us to assign a numerical value to any given life, or at least 
to decide which of any two lives ranks higher than the other. 
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His only suggestion is to give weight to the diversity of 
experiences. (The relation of this point, as well as of the 
maximization point itself, to the weakening of moral feelings 
is clear. It is no more evident that one kind of life is moral- 
ly superior to another. Hence the only affirmation which 
remains plausible is that the more you get of various kinds 
of life, the better.) Thus ‘‘Don Juan realizes an ethic of 
quantity.’’ (67) Similarly actors ‘‘act man in the diverse ways 
in which he can exist and does exist,’’ which brings them 
into conflict with the Catholic Church: ‘‘There ean be no 
compromise between ‘everywhere’ and ‘always’ ”’. (68) Like 
travelers—another type of life maximizers—actors ‘‘exhaust 
any given experience and ceaselessly search the earth for 
more.’’ (69) The traveling actor with a girl in every town 
would thus seem to be the carieatural version of the ideal 


proposed here. 

The life maximization norm excludes suicide (70) but 
little else. It seems compatible with any kind of destructive 
behavior short of killing. In his gallery of life diversifiers 


Camus does not include the concentration camp command- 
ant who ‘‘unceasingly searches’’ his imagination and that 
of his assistants for new nuances of destructiveness. Nor 
does he include the type of collaborationist who—concurring 
with Camus’ preference for life against death—feels that it 
is better to be a living slave than a dead free man and who 
is willing to purchase life at any price of abjectness. It is 
indeed striking that the types of life maximizers whom 
Camus does mention are relatively harmless according to 
traditional moral standards. But, as I have just tried to 
show, they need not be. Thus Camus’ master norm is rather 
empty of content. 

It is still, however, a moral norm. In other cases the 
core of certainty, when finally reached, may not even be 
moral. It may be simply the factual (71) denial of a pervasive 
sense of unreality. The ‘‘neurotic’’ doubt about preferences 
then recedes as the ‘‘psychotic’’ uncertainty about facts be- 
comes dominant. Thus the hero of Camus’ The Stranger 
attains just before his execution a state of exaltation in con- 
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templating the Facts of Life and Death: ‘‘It might look as 
if my hands were empty. Actually, I was sure of myself, 
sure about everything, far surer than he (the prison chap- 
lain—N.L.), sure of my present life and the death that was 
coming. That, no doubt, was all I had; but at least that 
certainty was something I could get my teeth into—just as 
it had got its teeth into me. (72) Similarly Heidegger’s first 
‘‘principle ... is... the naked ‘‘factness’, that is what 
remains of life when . . . its entire traditional content has 
been eliminated. The term which expresses the notion of ° 
factness in Sein und Zeit is ‘existence’. This refers not to 
what a being is . . . but to the very fact that a being is .. . 
This fundamental point of existentialism makes a supreme 
problem .. . out of something which appears obvious. This 
in its turn implies ... that all the traditional contents of 
life have lost their substance’’ (73) Hence the peculiar nature 
of Heidegger’s influence at the University of Freiburg in 
the Weimar period: ‘‘The principal point of his impact on 
his disciples was not their expectation of a new system, but 
on the contrary, the indeterminacy of the content of his 
philosophy and... his concentration on ‘the only thing 
which is necessary’... sheer decidedness, without an in- 
dication of its objectives. One student invented this witti- 
cism: . . . IT am decided, only I don’t know about what.’’ (74) 
(75) 

The witticism just quoted recalls that the reaction to an 
almost empty norm is apt to be ambivalent. One of the 
factors fostering current disaffection from traditional moral 
systems is, in facet, the growing awareness that they do not 
enable us to decide many conflicts which we encounter. 
Sartre presents at length the predicament of a man confront- 
ed with mutually exclusive obligations towards his mother 
and his nation. He gives this old story a somewhat new 
twist by stressing that none of the traditional moral systems 
has anything to say about what he should do. (76) (77) (78) 

There is probably a mounting wish for a full rather than 
an empty set of moral norms. But this wish comes up against 
the difficulties of producing certainty feelings about specific 
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norms. Thus it is common to almost all variants of ‘‘exist- 
entialism’’ to use words like ‘‘substantive’’, ‘‘conerete’’, 
‘*particular,’’ ‘‘specific’’ as positive terms in ethical theory, 
and ‘‘formal’’, ‘‘abstract, universal,’’ ‘‘general’’ as nega- 
tive ones. But, as I have tried to show, usually existential- 
ists do not declare norms which possess those characteristics 
they regard as desirable. 


66 


If the content of norms obstinately remains dubious, 
there will be an inducement to revive the credo quia absurd- 
um defense against ethical collapse. One stresses the act of 
accepting a norm rather than the norm itself. This may be 
done in a number of ways. The act of acceptance may be 
felt as a moment of ecstasy when barriers against belief sud- 
denly break down. (Cf. Kierkegaard). The _ lingering 
feeling that the’ norm, though accepted, remains unconvine- 
ing (‘‘absurd’’) may appear as the indispensable sign of 
its validity. What is easy to believe can’t be right. 

Another attempt to counteract the threatening collapse 
of ethical feelings is to insist that every moment counts. In 
Sartre’s In Camera, whose scene is laid in hell (a drawing 
room in Second Empire style), a man looks back over his 
life and tries to avoid believing in his cowardice: ‘‘I died 
too soon... I wasn’t allowed time . .. to do my deeds.”’ 
But another character answers: ‘‘One always dies too soon— 
or too late And yet one’s whole life is complete at that mo- 
ment, with a line drawn neatly under it, ready for the sum- 
ming up.”’ (79) 


This attitude of living morally as if this moment were 
my last is related to various current trends of feeling. First, 
the greater awareness of death as annihilation tends to min- 
imize the feeling of distance between this moment and the 
last moment of my life. Second, it becomes more plausible 
that violence will cut my life short. When this forecast is 
not faced directly it may be evaded by ‘‘living in the mo- 
ment.’’ (80) Third, beliefs in ‘‘Progress’’ are yet more weak- 
ened and replaced by feelings of the unpredictability of ev- 
erything, if not by pessimism. It becomes increasingly diffi- 
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cult to look at one’s life as an ingredient to be thrown into 
a vast and time-consuming enterprise. 

It is in this context that we may view Sartre’s recom- 
mendation of ‘‘action-with-despair’’. ‘‘I must commit my- 
self... and act according to the old formula: hope is not 
necessary for activity . . . I shall be without illusions and 

. do what I ean. For example, when I ask myself whether 
there will be a general nationalization (of economic activi- 
ties—N.L.), the answer is that I don’t know anything about 
that. I only know that I’ll do everything I can to make 
this happen. Outside of this I can’t rely on anything.’’ (81) 

An attitude of this kind admits of two variants. First, I 
may act without any regard for the predictability of the 
outcome or for the suecess of the collective operation in 
which I participate. Such an attitude may accompany a 
pervasive sense of my annihilation through death and of the 
annihilation of life on earth by virtue of the second law of 
thermodynamics. Hence Camus’ counsel ‘‘to create with- 
out considering any tomorrow.’’ A creator ought to be able 
“*to see his work destroyed a day after its completion and be 
aware of the fact ... that building for centuries to come 
isn’t any different.’’ Still more, ‘‘as I know that no cause 
is victorious (as everything dies—N.L.), I like lost causes.’’ 
(82) 

Another possibility is this: I may be willing to act in a 
collective enterprise only if at least some short-run pre- 
dictions can be made and if they are not too unfavorable. (83) 
In the first case I am willing to act even in utter darkness or 
hopelessness—or I even regard such conditions as inevitable. 
In the second case I require at least a flashlight lighting up 
some of my immediate surroundings and revealing not too 
unfavorable terrain. 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth century political 
activists—e.g. many Marxists—felt that they acted in full 
daylight and saw wide and agreeable prospects. They re- 
lied on themselves (implicitly) and on the Historical Pro- 
cess (explicitly). Sartre, befitting the temper of the age, 
withdraws the second support. But befitting the temper of 
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early post-liberation France he substitutes for this loss the 
reliance on the present activities of my organization: ‘‘T 
will rely on my comrades-in-arms to the extent to which they 
are involved together with me 


which I can more or less control, i.e. 


in a party or group 
whose active member 


I am and whose activities I am always acquainted with. 


.. . But I can’t rely on human beings I don’t know. 


limit myself to what I see. I can’t be sure that future 


I must 


comrades-in-arms will take up my effort after my death.’ (84) 

This view is weakened by the powerful trends which 
make the individual feel increasingly helpless and in the 
dark in relation to the organizations he belongs to. (85) I am 
less apt to feel that ‘‘I can more or less control’? my organi- 
zations; that ‘‘I am always acquainted’’ with their activities; 


that I ‘‘see’’ these organizations. 
which appears invisible. 


ent, is equally invisible. 


Hence, a tendency towards extreme positions. 


It is not only the future 
Kafka’s castle, existing in the pres- 


To state 


this exaggeratingly: Either | accept participation in collee- 


tive action in utter darkness. 


Or I privatize myself. That 


is, | rely only on myself and, at the most, a few others whose 
reactions | can caleulate by familiarity or enforce; and I 


only go in for brief undertakings. 
the predominant hero type of the Hollywood melodrama in 


the forties. 


An instance of this is 


He moves about a strange city at night, aware 


of unknown enemies, suspecting the motives of those who 
seem friendly, uncertain whether any move will bring him 


nearer to his goal or lead to beatings and death. 


His more 


delicate counterpart is the student of Sartre who had to 
choose between making his mother unhappy and remaining 
passive in the Second World War: 
that his relationship to his mother had an assured 


fact 
effect. 


He heiped her to keep alive. 


‘“*He was aware of the 


Any attempt to leave 


(France) and to fight (in the Free French Forees) was an 
ambiguous act which could well get lost in the sands . 

could well be interrupted before completion.’’ (86) Feelings 
of this kind currently lead to a revaluation of small seale 


activities by people who previously felt the need to relate 
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themselves as directly as possible to the Historical Process. 
A preoceupation with the next phase of World Capitalism 
may give way to concern for this year’s building projects 
of the local school board. (87) 

I discussed before the attitude of getting a favorable 
moral score right now. Concentration on this moment may 
of course also take the hedonistic form of ‘‘carpe diem’’. This 
is an implication of Camus’ life maximization norm which 
I discussed above. ‘‘The present moment and the succession 
of present moments before a ceaselessly conscious conscious- 
ness—that is the ideal of man-aware-of-absurdity. ‘‘I ob- 
stinately refuse any ‘later on’, as I do not want to renounce 
the richness of the present moment.’’ Don Juan leads ‘‘a 
life oriented on joys without any tomorrows.’’ (88) (89) The 
hero of Camus’ The Stranger awaiting execution, attempts 
to get rid of the intruding prison chaplain: ‘‘I’d very little 
time left and I wasn’t going to waste it on God.’’ (90) In the 
final scene of the pre war French film Port aux brumes the 
hero lies fatally wounded on the street as his girl friend 
runs towards him. He indicates impatiently that she should 
kiss him quickly: he has so little time left to enjoy her kiss. 
In the post-war French film Jericho hostages in oceupied 
France spend the night in a church awaiting their execution 
at dawn. The collaborationist among them mounts the pul- 
pit and delivers a sermon: Let us try to purchase life at 
any price. If we die, a monument in our honor will in due 
time be unveiled one sunny afternoon on the main square 
of the town. Who will drink the beer, flirt with the girls, 
walk in the sun that afternoon? Not we. We will have ceased 
to be. What will it matter to us? 

Related to the point that every moment counts morally 
is the affirmation that only completed overt actions are moral- 
ly relevant, not subjective preparations for them. (91) I 
mentioned before that in Sartre’s In Camera a man in hell 
tries to avoid believing in his cowardice. He had been a 
Brazilian (92) pacifist for many years. When war came he 
attempted to flee the country to evade conscription, was 
caught and executed after collapsing in front of the firing 
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squad. In hell he asks: ‘‘Can one possibly be a coward when 
one has deliberately courted danger at every turn? And can 
one judge a life by a single action?’’ Another character an- 
swers: ‘‘Why not? For thirty years you dreamt you were 
a hero and condoned a thousand petty lapses—because a 
hero, of course, can do not wrong... Then a day came 
when you were up against it, the red light of real danger,— 
and you took the train (sic) to Mexico. . It’s what one does 
and nothing else, that shows the stuff one’s made of. (Seuls 
les actes decident de ce qu’on a voulu.’’) You are—your 
life, and nothing else.’’ (93) In general terms: ‘‘ Only action is 
real... Man is .-. . nothing but his actions taken together, 
nothing but his life. There is no artistic genius except that 
which expresses itself in works of art. . . Outside of this, 
there is nothing. .. Mere dreams, expectations, hopes make 
a man a disappointed dream, an abortive hope, a_ useless 
expectation. . . Man is but a series of enterprises.’’ (94) 

This emphasis on the exclusive moral relevance of actual 
accomplishments is probably in part an attempt to compen- 
sate for the fragility of moral feelings. In addition, recent 
developments in psychology have made subjective states in- 
creasingly unsuitable for a central place in ethics. First, 
many attribute a greater ‘‘freedom’’ to overt action than to 
subjective events. We are often held ‘‘responsible’’ not for 
our feelings and thoughts but for ‘‘acting them out.’’ See- 
ond, many tend to infer the seriousness of an intention from 
the vigor of the action expressing it. The feeling is spreading 
that any given conscious content may have a number of 
unconscious meanings. The ensuing action then becomes 
the only practicable way (short of a psychoanalysis) of de- 
ciding what any such conscious intent ‘‘really means.’’ In 
the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century 
much emphasis was put on Gestnnungsethik. There may now 
be a swing back to Erfolgsethik. 

A further adaptation to the decline in ethical feelings 
is the tendency to confine them to an ever smaller area. 
Spheres which were previously invested with strong ethical 
feelings are now being more or less divested of them. One 
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instance is polities. (95) Presumably the amount of attention 
to the moral aspect of political events has been declining. (96) 
This is related not only to the decline in moral certainty, 
but also to a number of other rising trends of feeling: the 
feeling that politics, in and between wars, is ‘‘too big’’ to be 
viewed morally; that the individual is in any case power- 
less in this area which is, in addition, increasingly unintellig- 
ible; that huge violations of traditional moral norms are by 
now ‘‘fixtures’’ in politics. (97) There are almost no new 
norms to transform these old-style violations into new-style 
conformities. For example, political acts increasingly dis- 
regard any moral obstacles in the path of what seems to be 
maximum efficiency. But the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means does not spread correspondingly. Similarly, there 
is a growing tendency to do to the political enemy what he 
(atrociously, we said at the time) did or planned to do to 
us. But there is no movement towards an explicit ‘‘an eye 
for an eye’’ doctrine. Totalitarian practices spread more 
quickly than totalitarian ideas. This lag fosters the tendency 
to take morals out of polities. (98) 

A related trend is to take for granted ‘‘ jobs’’ which have 
somehow become part of one’s life routine, i.e. to exempt 
them from any moral evaluation. (99) The development of the 
figure of the private detective in mystery stories may be a 
case in point. Agatha Christie’s detective, Hercule Poirot, 
is repeatedly confronted with the request to stop searching 
for the murderer. Somebody tries to convince him that the 
removal of the victim was to everybody’s advantage. Poirot. 
representing the older attitude, habitually answers that he 
disapproves of murder under whatever circumstances. In 
contrast to this is the typical reaction of the private detec- 
tive in the 1946 Hollywood movie Nocturne. The heroine 
appeals to him ‘‘as a human being’’ to stop tracking down 
the murderer of a man who has caused suffering to everyone 
he knew. The detective remains blank. He answers that it 
is his job to deliver the murderer. Whether the murderer 
afterwards gets the chair or a public vote of thanks is, he 
says, no econeern of his. 
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Related to the tendency to exempt many events from 
moral consideration is the tendency to avoid the moral 
evaluation of an action by viewing it entirely as a means 
to an end. This is particularly striking when an action is 
justified by expediency though it could easily be regarded 
as good in itself. Take the truth value of western propagan- 
da in the two Great Wars. The degree of truthfulness in 
the ‘‘output’’ of the second War was well above that of the 
first war. The ‘‘Strategy of Truth’’ became a rule to which 
more than lip service was paid. But its main justification 
was by expediency. It became a standard point in the train- 
ing of propagandists to affirm that it does not pay to lie. (100) 
The Truth with a capital T invoked e.g. in the Dreyfus affair 
had become just a device. (101) 

Similar attitudes appeared when in 1945-1946 rations 
in the western zones of occupied Germany were sometimes 
raised above a near-starvation level. Official statements (102) 
repeatedly explained that this was a matter of expediency for 
the occupants—to avoid epidemics, riots, a ‘‘eollapse’’ with 
its inconvenient consequences for reparations and occupation 
costs. Moral considerations, whether beneficent or punitive, 
had become almost unspeakable. 


(1) “The following pages deal with a feeling of absurdity which one 
finds here and there in this age. They do not state a philosophy of the 
absurd” (Albert Camus, Preface to Le mythe de Sisyphe. Paris, 1942. 
/Translations of passages from this essay are mine. /) 

(2) “... before 1914... when... (politicians) were guilty of hypoc- 
ricy ..., it was the same God whose name they took in vain.” (T. S. 
Eliot: Preface to The Dark Side of the Moon... London, 1946.) 

(3) Precursors of “existentialism”, such as certain variants of German 
“phenomenology” in the twenties, had shown the increasing precarious- 
ness of ethical feelings by an extreme denial of that precariousness. 
They put unusual stress on the assertion that the goodness or badness 
of an event is a property of this event comparable in its “objectivity” 
to, for instance, sensory qualities of things. 

(3%) It is, again, significant that the full statement of the logical “no 
bridge” relation between statements of fact and of preference was 
delayed until this century. We are now for the first time mastering 
the skill of 
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“ ... parting 
All that we feel from all that we perceive, 
Desire from Data” 
(W. H. Auden) 

(4) This was also related to other changes not pertinent to the present 
point. 
(5) Cf. Richard von Mises: Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus. The 
Hague, 1939. 
(6) Sartre: L’Existentialisme est un humanisme. Paris, 1946, pp. 48-49. 
/Translations of passages from this essay are mine. / 
(7) Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
(7%) The decline of the conscious conscience is of course accompanied by 
a rise in the role of social anxiety. Various intermediate forms short 
of a complete carrot-and-stick orientation become prominent. In one 
such form I may still feel that my moral standards are my own, but 
also that I myself am unable to judge my performance in relation to 
these standards. 
(8) Sartre, ‘op. cit., p. 35. 
(9) During the last generations more and more people felt that the exist- 
ence of a God was implausible if not impossible. But elaborate atheist 
ideologies became a rarity (the very word “atheism” is now dated). 

I shall point to an inverse relationship between the diffusion 
of a feeling and of its symbolic elaboration at other places in this 
paper. In these cases a minority position fosters, and a majority position 
renders obsolete the expression of feeling by idea. 

The ideological muteness of contemporary atheism is also related 
to th fact that it is largely a depressed abandonment of the wish to 
believe. “The existentialist ... thinks ... it is very embarrassing that 
God does not exist .. . Man is condemned to be free.” (Sartre, op, cit. 
pp. 33-37.) When the hero-narrator of Camus’ The Stranger (translated 
by Stuart Gilbert, New York 1946) is asked by the magistrate examin- 
ing him whether he believes in God, he says: “No.” “When I said ‘no’, 
he plumped down into his chair indignantly. . . ‘Do you wish’, he asked 
indignantly, ‘my life to have no meaning?’ Really, I could not see how 
my wishes came into it, and I told him as much.” (pp. 85-86) In a more 
general vein: “To look for what is true is not to look for what is 
desirable. If it were necessary to accept illusions in order to avoid 
(Kierkegaard’s—N.L.) question ‘What would life be (if the void were 
hiding beneath things—N.L.)’, ... the man-aware-of-absurdity prefers 
... Kierkegaard’s answer: ‘Despair’ ” (Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 
61). For Camus, in the middle twentieth century has become unable to 
accept Dostoievski’s fallacy: “If belief in immortality is so necessary 
to man (as a defense against tendencies towards suicide—N.L.)..., 
then human immortality doubtlessly exists.” (Quoted op. cit. p. 149) The 
depressed feeling-tone of Camus’ reluctant atheism is also expressed 
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in his identification with Ivan Karamasov: “ ‘Everyting is permitted’, 


exclaims Ivan Karamasov. . This is not a cry of joyous deliverance, 
it is a pained statement. A God who would make life meaningful is 
much more attractive than the impunity of wrongdoing. The choice 
would not be difficult. But there is no choice. Here bitterness begins” 
(op. cit. p. 94). Atheism is “the lucid protest of man thrown into a world 
whose light and splendor incessantly suggest a God who does not exist.” 
(Camus, /Noces, Paris, 1939, p. 96. ‘Translations of passages from this 
essay are mine. / 

In earlier periods atheism had often proudly disposed of God 
as not only impossible but undesirable. The depressive feeling-tone 
of contemporary atheism is in its turn reenforced by its muteness. It 
lacks the relief which may come with the verbalization of a distressing 
feeling, particularly if the words dramatize the predicament of the 
sufferer. Nineteenth century atheism, insofar as it was depressed, often 
had these compensations. (Cf. James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night) 


(10) Sartre op. cit. pp. 94, 33, 34. 

(il) Sartre, op. cit., pp. 33 /6. 

(12) Sartre, The Flies, translated by Stuart Gilbert. London, 1946, p. 96. 
(13) If I still believe in the existence of extra-natural creators of norms, 
my doubts may be displaced to my relation with them. Sartre takes up 
Kierkegaard’s discussion of “Abraham’s anxiety”: When an angel orders 
the patriarch to sacrifice his son, how can he be sure that it really 
was an angel, that the message was intended for him, that it really said 
what he thought it said? (Cf. Sartre, L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, 
pp. 29-31 

(14) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 94. 

(15) Camus, Noces, p. 123. (The final sentence of the essay). 

(16) Sartre, Explication de ’Etranger. Paris, 1946, p. 10. /Translations of 
passages from this essay are mine. 

(17) Cf. the note to this Chapter. 

(18) Sartre describes the attitude of the hero of The Stranger in this way: 
“As we die there is no tomorrow.” (op. cit., p. 9) Camus himself says: 
“There is no tomorrow.” (In Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 82.) 

(19) Camus, The Stranger, p. 152. 

(20) This twentieth century indifferentism is not nineteenth century 
satanism: “Awareness of absurdity .. . does not recommend crime, that 
would be childish ...If all experiences are indifferent, conforming 
to one’s duty is as legitimate as anything else. One can be virtuous by 
caprice.” (Camus: Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 94.) 

(21) Sartre, Explication de L’Etranger, p. 6. 

(22) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 158. 

(23) Op. cit. p. 30. 

(24) The life of others appears particularly pointless as the impact of 
death is reenforced by lack of empathy. Camus observes from the 
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outside an Algiers dance hall: “When one sits at a distance from the 
windows, one perceives ... the faces of the dancers filing by as Chin- 
ese shadows... The dark profiles revolve . . obstinately like the cut- 
out silhouettes which one attaches to a phonograph record.” (Noces, 
. p. 66) Thus “human beings secrete .. . inhumanness. In certain lucid 
moments one perceives how their mechanical gestures, their meaningless 
pantomimes render their entire surroundings silly. A man is phoning 
behind a glass door. I don’t hear him. I see the incomprehensible faces 
he makes. I am asking myself why he should be alive.” (Le mythe de 
Sisyphe, p. 29.) 
(25) Sartre, Le Mur, Paris, 1939, pp. 25, 31. /Translations of passages from 
this short story are mine. / 
(26) In this context belongs Sartre’s intense aversion against those who 
“try to show that their existence is necessary whereas it is actually 
utterly contingent. ..” He calls them les salauds. (L’existentialism est 
un humanisme, pp. 84, 85), less impolitely the adherents of [esprit 
gerieux. 
(27) One can never be adequately amazed about the fact that everybody 
lives as if nobody ‘knew’ ” (Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 30.) 
(28) Camus, Noces, p. 44. 
(29) George Orwell recently discussed a macaronic elegy of Skelton on 
somebody’s death: 

Sepultus est among the weeds 

God forgive him his misdeeds 

With hey ho, rumbelo 

Rumpopulorum 

Per omnia secula 

Secula saecullorum. 

Orwell comments: “Today there is literally no one who could 
write of death in that lighthearted manner. Since the decay of the 
belief in personal immortality, death has never seemed funny... 
Hence the disappearance of the facetious epitaph, once a common 
feature of country churchyards. I should be astonished to see a 
comic epitaph dated later than 1850.” (Tribune, London, Nr. 529, 
p. 12, February 14, 1947.) : 

(30) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 81. 

(31) Cf. Paul Kecskemeti and Nathan Leites, Some Psychological Hy- 
potheses on Nazi Germany, Washington D. C., The Library of Congress, 
1945, pp. 7-9. 

(32) Camus opposes those whom he calls “existential philosophers” for 
attempting to turn panic into elation: “They deify what crushes them 
and find reason for hope in what deprives them... The important 
thing, said Abbe Galiani to Mme d’Epinay, is not to get well, but to be 
able to live with one’s pains. Kierkegaard wants to get well.” (Camus, 


Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 51, 58.) 
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(33) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 124. 
(34) Op. cit. p. 59. 

(35) Op. cit. p. 151. 

(36) Op. cit. p. 33. 

(37) Op. cit., pp. 130, 84. 


(38) Camus, Noces, p. 41. 
(39) On the one hand is the “night born under closed eyes . . . a somber 


and shut-in night which our mind brings forth to lose itself in it.” On 
the other hand is the “night which remains lucid, a polar night, a wake 
of the mind in which the lgiht of our understanding may be able to 
illuminate te shape of every object with white ... clarity.” (Camus, 
Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 89-90.) 

(40) Op. cit., pp. 82, 76. 

(41) Camus, Noces, p. 44. 

(42) Op. cit. pp. 55, 77. 

(43) Op. cit. pp. 42, 43. 

(44) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 77, 79. 

(45) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 106. 

(46) Camus, Noces, pp. 41. (4642) Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 122. 
(47) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 78, 156, 166. 

(48) The latter part of the nineteenth century was full of affirmations that 
human and non-human animals are essentially alike. But the prevail- 
ing feeling-tone was still that there was an abyss between them. This 
was probably so not only in the rear-guard actions in which the essen- 
tial identity between man and animal was anxiously denied, but also 
in the avant-garde actions in which it was, with a now dated elation, 
affirmed. In the middle twentieth century formal discussions on these 
points are rare. The previous avant-garde view has become common- 
place not only intellectually but also emotionally. One of the themes 
of current literature is the transformation of a man into a disgusting 
animal. In Franz Kafka’s Metamorphosis a man awakens one morning 
as a large bug. Similar themes have been used by David Garnett, 
Maurice Sandoz, Sartre, and others. It is emotionally no longer en- 
tirely self-evident why stockyards and extermination camps should be 
utterly incomparable. 

(49) Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 59-62. These passages 
refer presumably to characters in various recent works of Sartre, such 
as Garcin in In Camera and Mathieu in The Age of Reason. 

(50) Op. cit. p. 52. 

(51) Revulsion at immoral acts and indignation against immoral persons 
are psychologically related. But their intellectual contents are rather 
divergent. Moral indignation against wrong-doers attributes to them 
a “freedom” of choice which science disputes. Moral revulsion at 
wrong acts does not carry such an implication. 

(52) In many cases even the person or group that has suffered at the 
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hands of others is incapable of reacting with much moral feeling. 

(53) Cf. Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, “Trends in Twentieth Century 

Propaganda” in Geza Roheim, Ed.: Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 

New York, 1947. 

(54) Victor Gollancz: Our Treatened Values. London 1946, p. 27. 
Ironically our capacity to feel indignation about overt and large 

scale destructiveness has decreased at a time when our sensitivity to 

covert destructive tendencies in the small world of personal relations 

has increased. 

(55) This is fostered by the tendency of “virtue” to decline more rapidly 

in emotional convincingness than “vice”. An increasing number of 

persons can achieve little more than absence of conscious guilt. Regard- 

ing oneself as “good”, or being thus regarded, may become slightly 

shameful. 

(56) Conscious as I am or should be of my future as a corpse, “what could 

I do with a truth which does not rot? It wouldn’t fit me.” (Camus, 

Noces, p. 120). 

(57) Sartre: L’existentialisme est un humanisme. p. 79. 

(58) Op. cit., pp. 47, 37, 74, 89 

(59) Op. cit. pp. 89, 93. 

(60) Op. cit. p. 74-77 

(61) Op. cit., pp. 36-38. 

(62) Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

(63) Op. cit., p. 89. 

(64) At the same time there is less of a feeling that such discoveries or 

inventions will produce a heaven on earth. This earlier forecast is 

too massively contradicted by the various hells on earth of the middle 

twentieth century—Auschwitz, Hiroshima, and places in between. Our 

optimism about our skills tends’ to become unlimited. So does our 

pessimism about the ways in which these skills will be utilized by 

them,—those in control in relation to whom everybody else feels in- 

creasingly impotent. 

(65) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 84-88. 

(66) In the face of death man-aware-of-absurdity acts according to 

Nietzsche’s point that it is not eternal life which matters but eternal 

liveliness (quoted op. cit. p. 113.). He tries to snatch a few experiences 

in the face of death: “Awareness of absurdity is, at the end of the last 

thought of the man about to be executed that shoe-string . . . which 

he sees at a distance of a few feet on the edge of his dizzy fall...” 

(op. cit., pp. 77-78) 

(67) Op. cit. pp. 100-101. 

(68) Op. cit., pp. 109, 113. 

(69) Op. cit., p. 109. 

(70) The initial question of Le mythe de Sisyphe is: Do I have to kill 

myself right now if I know that I will be annihilated sooner or later? 
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It is this context which gives a contemporary slant to Camus’ nineteenth 
century revolt against the traditional values of the French church and 
bourgeoisie. He thus presents a combination of older and very new ideas 
which is characteristic of much in France today. 

(71) Camus believes mistakenly that his preference statement in favor of 
“living most” as against “living best” is a fact statement. (People who 
were highly certain about their preference statements in the past were 
often under the illusion that they were fact statements. Usually peo- 
ple were not aware of, or not interested in, the distinction between 
these two classes of statements.) Thus Camus says: “I don’t have to 
ask myself whether it is vulgar or disgusting, elegant or regrettable 
to want to live most rather than best. Once and for all value judg- 
ments are eliminated in favor of fact statements. .. Where lucidity 
rules a hierarchy of values becomes unnecessary.” (Camus, Le mythe 


de Sisyphe, pp. 84-87) 

(72) Camus, The Stranger, p. 151. 

(73) Karl Loewith, “Les implications politiques de la philosophie d’exist- 
ence chez Heidegger.” Les Temps Modernes, vol. 2 no. 14 (Paris, No- 
vembre 1946). 

(74) Karl Loewith, loc. cit., p. 347. 

(75) Some awareness of the relative emptiness of the moral systems here 
discussed expresses itself in the frequent use of “bareness” and "naked- 
ness” terms. According to Hermann Rauschning SS intellectuals in 
the thirties were impressed by an apocryphal remark of Marshall 
Tukhatshevski: The world must become naked again. 

(76) Cf. Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 77-78, 85-86. 

(77) Sartre argues incorrectly in an all-or-none fashion. He affirms that 
it is not feasible to construct a set of general norms which would 
decide every case which will come up—a point known from Anglo- 
American jurisprudence and the Freirechtschule. He infers from this 
that a set of general norms can decide nothing. This he wants to prove 
for the purpose of his contention that man can not avoid creating his 
own norms. 

(78) Sartre probably expresses here a frequent contemporary attitude. 
Reading Kant today one is apt to feel that certain specific norms (eg. 
in favor of keeping promises) are not derivable from the categorical 
imperative. Kant argued that a society in which immoral behavior, 
in traditional terms, is universal, would provoke panic in everyone and 
expose everyone to heavy losses. We have in the meantime become 
increasingly inured to a dog-eat-dog situation. Many trust their skill 
in inventing techniques of survival. Some are confident they will be 
top dogs. 

(79) Sartre, In Camera translated by Stuart Gilbert, London 1946 p. 163. 

(80) At present the personal planning of most people does not include the 
probability that the rest of our lives will be influenced—quite short 
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of war—by a state of Permanent Atomic (and Virus, etc) Alert. Pre- 
sumably the minority that faces this fairly realistic forecast contains 
a high percentage of people with rather severe neurotic trends. Most 
people would, of course, find it difficult to take account of this forecast 
in their behavior even if they kept it in mind. The probability of 
future acute international crises is of course now widely taken for 
granted intellectually, but the conscious emotional reactions to this 
forecast are rather low. In contrast, in the thirties, war appeared 
intellectually more avoidable, but the forecast of its imminent pos- 
sibility evoked more intense emotional reactions. Cf. A. J. Toynbee’s 
overemphatic description of an atmosphere in the autumn of 1937: 
“We live in daily dread of catastrophe... It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that the shadow of this fear (of war—N.L.) that 
now lies athwart our future is hypnotizing (sic) us into a spiritual 
paralysis that is beginning to affect us even in the trivial avocations 
of our daily life.” (A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History. vol. VI, p. 314, 
Oxford 1939.) 

Similarly, Decline-of-the-West theories are probably less in 
vogue in the forties than they were in the twenties, though so much of 
intervening history can be taken as a confirmation of such views. To 
the extent to which they are in vogue, they may take a milder form: 
Spengler did not give us a chance, Toynbee does—although on extra- 
empirical grounds. 

A similar point can be made for the development of Brave 
New World forecasts. Blueprints for totalitarian transformations are 
now issued in limited editions or as “classified” documents by practic- 
ing administrators, rather than as semi-bestsellers by unconventional 
novelists. Similarly predictions of total destruction are now expressed 
in bare and unemotional abstractions by physicists rather than in dram- 
atic visions by novelists. Cf. as an example of the new style Edward 
Teller, “How dangerous are atomic weapons?”, Bulletin of the Atom‘c 
Scientists, Chicago, vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 35-36, February 1947. 

(81) Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, p. 54. 

(82) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 154, 118. 

(83) I shall not discuss here feelings that my acts will not make any dif- 
fererice in the outcome of the collective undertaking. 

(84) Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 51-53. 

(85) Cf. Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, loc. cit. 

(86) Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 40-41. 

(87) Cf. Granville Hicks. Small Town. New York, 1946. 

(88) Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 88, 40, 105. 

(89) Actors “draw the best conclusion from the truth that everything 
dies...A writer preserves some hope (of future repute — NL.) 
even if he is not appreciated. The dead actor... leaves us nothing 
of his essential qualities.” (op. cit. p. 108) Contemporary methods of 
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permanent auditory and visual recording have not entered the world 
image of this French writer who is in such close rapport with the 
Zeitgeist in non-technological respects. 

(90) Camus, The Stranger, p. 150. 

(91) If I undergo extreme risks on behalf of preferences which I hold 
with less than a feeling of total certainty, I may react in two ways. 
I may endure this discrepancy, perhaps with a feeling of pride about 
this novel achievement of man. Or I may confer upon my uncertain 
values a certainty “proportionate” to the risks involved. That is, I 
may feel: if I am risking so much for these preferences, they must be 
absolutes for me, though I did not recognize that before. 

(92) This play was written and produced under the Nazi occupation. 
(93) Sartre, In Camera, p. 153. 

(94) Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 55, 58. 

(95) Cf. Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, loc. cit. 

(96) One mechanism is for us (any political group) to exaggerate the 
extent to which the sufferings of others are the “natural” consequences of 
past events rather than the results of acts of our own which we ex- 
perienced as free when we committed them. Western “public opinion” 
did not argue that it was morally just to inflict such and such suf- 
ferings on Germans through the Potsdam agreement. It minimized the 
impact of the agreement and presented German distress mostly as an 
inevitable consequence of the Second World War. Similarly some pro- 
gressive educators disguise punishments of their pupils as “functional” 
consequences of the pupils’ misconduct. (You had better stay in from 
the playground so you can finish the work you didn’t do during the 
work period.) 

(97) During the 20th century there has been a steady rise in the level of 
political immorality, in traditional terms, which has been taken for 
granted. How puny the moral enormities of the first World War appear 
today! 

(98) Another expression of this tendency is the decrease in the intensity 
with which political ideologies are held. A comparison of the ideologi- 
cal atmospheres in and around the two world wars could illustrate 
this point. The official ideological documents of the western powers 
in the first war roused more feeling, held attention longer, and were 
to a higher extent viewed as yardsticks for behavior than twenty-five 
years later. 

(99) This is not the same as the desired totalitarian pattern in which I 
morally approve all jobs assigned to me through proper channels. 
(100) What the arguments were in detail and to what extent they were 
factually correct is not relevant to my present argument. 

(101) A related trend is the decrease in public reverence for Scientific 
Truth (as distinct from the appreciation of the usefulness of scientific 
truths). “Galileo abjured most easily the important scientific truth he had 
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found as soon as it endangered his life. In a certain sense he was right. 
This truth wasn’t worth the stake. Whether the earth turns around the 
sun or whether it’s the other way around, is profoundly indifferent.” 
(Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 15-16) 

In the past a downward swing in the significance attached to 
Empirical Truth was apt to be accompanied by an upward swing in 
the status of Super-empirical Truth. Now they are both declining. 
“For Chestov reason is vain but there is something beyond reason. For 
man-aware-of-absurdity reason is vain and there is nothing beyond 
reason.” (op. cit., 55.) 

(102) Cf. Gollancz, loc. cit. pp. 22-27. 
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THE BEANS OF ST. BOTOLPH’S; 
AND OTHER LETTERS 
TO SCREWTAPE (1) 


F. L. WELLS 


Department of Hygiene, Harvard University 


Among the presentations to which we have already 
listened in this outstanding program, is that of Dr. Cotton 
on ‘*Failures with Group Therapy.’’ <A properly trained 
pessimist could just now take a like view of that larger project 
in group therapy, sometimes known as Heaven’s plan for 
the salvation of mankind. What I am offering here is a glance 
at the loeal situation from the standpoint of those agencies 
which are interested in bringing such a failure about. 

[ hope that many of you here have already had the 
opportunity of examining the delightful work of which I show 
a copy, entitled ‘‘The Screwtape Letters,’’ by the British 
scholar and theologian, C. S. Lewis. Screwtape is the name 
of a departmental under-secretary in Hell, and the corre- 
spondence consists of advice to a junior devil assigned to 
temptation-duty on this earth, with a particular human in- 
dividual. In one of these letters there is an allusion to a 
colleague named Seabtree, who seems to be more of a sociol- 
ogical turn of mind, as Screwtape is rather the clinical diree- 
tor. It has been my fortune, good or otherwise, to come 


into possession of an English version of some correspond- 
ence addressed to Serewtape by this same Seabtree, and deal- 
ing with topics that are of local coneern. It would appear 
that Seabtree was recently promoted to serve as a sort of 
inspector-at-large for the interests of the Infernal Powers in 
this country, and the material here excerpted deals partic- 
ularly with this phase of his duties. 


() Slightly amplified from Presidential remarks before the American 
Psychopathological Association, June, 1947. 
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The first communication deals with Scabtree’s evaluation 
of his new assignment, and has a little to say about impliea- 
tions of the atom bomb. The second is mainly an answer 
to an inquiry of Screwtape’s about the attitude to take con- 
cerning some local birth control legislation. Another, 
prompted by a local Fourth of July observance, deals with 
some general uses of noise and illustrates Scabtree’s atti- 
tude toward the historical background of the occasion. In 
another, he discusses some work of an agency he mentions 
more or less throughout, under the name of the OSRC; the 
initials could mean Office of Semantics, Rationalization and 
Clichés. On a further occasion, he may possibly have stray- 
ed into a gathering of rather esoteric psycho-analysts. The 
last of them to be cited, deals with some overall question of 
future strategy, as for example the management of research 
in the physical and social sciences. 


Those of us who are familiar with Screwtape’s own 
correspondence, will readily note differences of style, and 
by implication of personality, in the two colleagues. We shall 
miss in our present author the intellectual finesse, and the 
deep human insights that Screwtape shows. He is certainly 
less cultured than Screwtape, and coarser-minded; does not 
have Screwtape’s delicacy of moral sensibility, shall we call 
it, in reverse. On the other hand he is steadier, and not so 
emotionally involved with his work. He does not lose his 
temper after the fashion of Screwtape, and so is less subject 
to catastrophic behavior, to borrow a phrase of Goldstein’s. 
He never berates us humans as vermin, not even as rats, 
though we are indeed dealt with as experimental animals, 
or rather as pieces in a game, with which it is simply his 
business to make the proper moves. There is an almost 
prideful note in his allusions to us as ‘‘my’’ people, who 
he admits are difficult enough to be interesting, but by no 
means hopeless. We may assume that these utterances 
represent his private views only, and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions or policies of his organization. As he 
remarks to begin with, 
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F. L. WELLS 


I 

Dear SCREWTAPE: I am getting oriented in my new 
duties, and increasingly pleased at the mark of confidence 
which our Low Command has shown me in this assignment. 
[t is a responsible one, because it is only in a human setup 
like this that the Enemy can win a decisive triumph, and 
we can be completely discomfited. It is not the Enemy’s na- 
ture to set much store by souls that have to be _ bribed, 
cajoled, threatened or in any way coerced into accepting 
Him. To be sure, some of His agents have used these tactics, 
. but they have little cause to be satisfied with them. The 
Enemy has made it plain enough to us, at least, that He 
does not want and will not have, victory on any such terms. 
We all know that if He cared to win in any such way, He 
could have the World any time He felt like taking it. No; 
it is certain that what He must have is humans who are with 
Him wholly because they are that sort of persons; auton- 
omous souls whose natures have become at one with His. And 
the more regimented social institutions are, the more diffi- 
cult it is for such souls to develop. I was surprised and a little 
alarmed at how clearly this had been sensed by one of the 
humans, a man obviously far advanced in the Enemy’s ser- 
vice, when he said in so many words, ‘‘This voluntary co- 
operation is as far removed from the compulsory regimen- 
tation of the totalitarian state as heaven is from hell.’’ Such 
men can be dangerous, from example even more than teach- 
ing; I wish I could be sure of his name, though your staff 
have probably done all they can with him; it sounded some- 
thing like T. Hudson Merrick. 

So you will, I am sure, appreciate the importance of 
seeing that this way of life is kept well under control. The 
Enemy has given my people some deepset characteristics that 
require constant attention. As people go, they can show 
themselves distressingly kindly, honorable, selfless and 
courageous. But they are oversentimental and careless, as 
suggestible as any people that were ever on this earth, and 
they can hardly do any social thinking except in catchwords. 
Of these qualities much is to be made. Already we have them 
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facing on the path that begins, gently and smoothly, with 
putting generosity before justice, sympathy before truth, 
complaisance before honesty, and proclaiming that it is better 
to do good than to do right. Also, a human soul is three- 
fourths won when it has put aside ‘‘salvation’’ as its goal 
on earth, and replaced it with ‘‘adjustment.’’ From then 
on, every end and purpose, even (and especially) the service 
of the Enemy Himself, turns to a means in its hands. 

I have just had an interesting time going over their 
institutions for public education. You would think that this 
folk, who have sold themselves so heavily on the educative 
process, -would have the decency to acknowledge that the first 
educational project in Creation was set up under the per- 
sonal sponsorship of Our Father Below, against the express 
directives of the Enemy. At least that is the story in the 
‘Enemy’s Book. I was not mueh discouraged by what I 
found. I came across a generally competent criticism, speak- 
ing of their ‘‘sentimental confusion of laudable aims with 
inefficient means;’’ which they do indeed, but fortunately 
for us, this misses the heart of the matter. It is the very 
concept of education as an end, rather than as a means to 
the service of the Enemy. It goes without saying that if 
the Enemy ever got effective control of their education, what 
it would do to us would be plenty. We have shown else- 
where what we can do with it in like cireumstances. Results 
like these we can hardly hope for with my people; but while 
they persist in looking on education as an end, we shall know 
how to make it a means. Look at any well-stocked metro- 
politan news-stand, and judge how much we have to fear 
from their mass literacy. Do these Johnnies think we never 
heard of ‘‘bibliotherapy’’? 

A shrewd observer among them remarked long ago on 
my people’s love for being humbugged, and this quality makes 
it easy to keep them idealizing a label, while depreciating the 
substance. You ean see this inflationary process at work 
in such concepts as ‘‘junior college’? and ‘‘junior high 
school.’’ I could show you some junior universities too, of 
a piece with their junior dollars, though they have not quite 
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got around to calling them that. Our objective here must 
be to encourage education with the secondary and collegiate 
labels for the largest possible number of the population. In 
doing this we can depress the value of the schooling that 
is given, in order to secure participants from lower and lower 
brackets of ability. I should like to see a day when even half 
of them, let alone everybody, had something called a ‘‘college 
education’’. 

A part of the program is naturally to hold down the 
status of teachers, both economically, and in social restric- 
tions to which they are subjected, in order that the reeruit- 
ment may be a desirable one from our standpoint. Speaking 
of junior universities and such, I enclose some prints that 
show kindergarten children graduating in gown and mortar- 
board. Pretty soon we should have their infants in diapers 
modelled after graduate hoods; vocational guidance by con- 
tagious magic, as their anthropologists call it. 

It has also been a special satisfaction to note recent local 
instanees where school property has been destroyed by the 
same young people for whose advantage it was furnished. 
More power to your juniors in encouraging this work. 

But you were asking about the atom bomb, which is 
a more immediate matter. I understand that the scientific 
men working on it here, actually prayed that there should 
be something wrong with the principles, so that the bomb 
would not work out. As we know, the Enemy had other 
plans, and it did work, well enough. We do not know how 
far these plans extend. It is just possible that He is again 
tiring of this particular creation of His, and getting ready 
once more to liquidate it; dry liquidation this time. That is 
rather like a ten-year-old throwing the cards on the floor 
because the hand isn’t going his way. But the only war use 
[ can see for us to make of these developments is in case 
there should be a definite decision to finish with my people 
as a nation. We have our plans for such a contingency, and 
have our eye on a likely agent; but I hope it will not be 
necessary to put them into effect. Dictatorship is a mine; 
democracy is a crop. 
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So I doubt if atomic bomb warfare as such would be 
any particular advantage to us, and I fancy you feel the 
same way. As you know, in human warfare a damaged sol- 
dier is worth more to his enemy than a dead one, because he 
uses up personnel to look after him. So with us, we don’t 
want dead humans, we (or at least I) want living, miserable 
ones. 

An everpresent threat of atomic warfare can have its 
own uses. I have heard the hope expressed that it would 
open up the way for a biotic warfare to be conducted on a 
disabling rather than a lethal basis, with special attention 
to mental processes. My interest has been in using atomic 
energy this way, for radiation ailments rather than for its 
explosive properties. Give us that sort of thing on a global 
scale, and the humans’ feelings about the Enemy should 
have a pretty severe test. Never let your apprentice fiends 
forget that any advanced servant of the Enemy’s can be 
harder hit by suffering of others, than by his own. 

If global warfare should be avoided, and nuclear energy 
becomes available for peacetime uses, it will be rather your 
turn. You can take a field-day with your ‘‘standard of liv- 
ing’ stuff, and show us what you can do with the so-called 
tragic (but to us very profitable) ‘‘contrast between what 
humans are taught to desire and what they are allowed to 
get.’’ I admit we have no more important operational prin- 
ciple than this one, however we may differ in our ideas about 
implementing it. 

I notice that you like to overdose humans with content- 
ment and even pleasure; I am still staying with the school 
that says ‘‘We believe in misery first, all else follows.’’ We 
can use both tactics; your way is efficient in preventing hu- 
mans from becoming very good, but give me mine for making 
them very bad. ‘‘Redemption through suffering,’’ after the 
fashion of Job in the Enemy’s Book, is of course a risk we 
have to take; but we have learned a few things since his 
time. I expect we have often caused more grief in Heaven 
over one good human brought into Our Father’s House, than 
over ninety and nine cheap hedonists who have got there un- 
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der their own steam. The disillusioned idealist gives us the 
best of service on earth, and entertainment in hell. 

A propos of dictatorships, don’t miss the cover-cartoon 
in this week’s issue of CRAP. It shows your humble servant 
as a pin-boy in a bowling establishment. Our Father Below, 
wearing a very elated look, and bowling with a ball represent- 
ing the earth, has just made a “‘strike’’ on a set of pins 
labelled Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels, Himmler, Yamamoto, 
Yamashita, and whom have you among Axis notables. The 
caption, ‘‘Set ’em up in the other alley!’’  Faithfuily, 
SCABTREE. 

Il 


Dear SCREWTAPE: In your recent letter you ask 
about what attitude your staff should take in regard to local 
legislation for lifting some tabus on contraception. I have 
looked into the matter, and my feeling is that these legal 
sanctions against contraception should be preserved, if not 
indeed extended. It is true that an-important group of 
Enemy agents, for reasons that seem to them good, take a 
similar view of the matter. Under these circumstances there 
should be no difficulty in safeguarding our common intentions. 

Now as to my reasons. In the first place I should like 
to have you think back a few years, to my people’s attempted 
legislation about liquor control. You recall how successful 
an operation this was on our part, whose benefits we shall 
be enjoying for some time to come. Liquor control has al- 
ways typified what is certainly the most useful device for 
dealing with my people through their legislative machinery. 
The principle is to have a regulation enacted, typically in 
restraint of some personal indulgence, which plenty of people 
are apt and motivated to evade. Evasion then becomes reput- 
able, and connivance at it profitable. The process is cum- 
ulative, because with each law that thus becomes if not a 
dead, an obviously sick letter, more laws are similarly in- 
fected, and ultimately the whole body of the law. We have 
here been utilizing this principle for many years. A slight, 
but very revealing testimonial to our work along these lines, 
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is the common sight of traffic notices along highways, bear- 
ing beneath them the word, ‘‘enforced.”’ 

Obviously the situation about which you ask, is one 
that meets the above conditions very well; better in some 
ways, than the matter of liquor control. Among males at 
least, only the rather unintelligent or docile, not to say com- 
pulsive, need be affected by such legislation. For females 
the matter is hardly so simple, but it is sufficiently so to 
serve the principle. We have the right to assume then, that 
so long as the temper of my people is what is has always been, 
any restrictive legislation of this kind will be so widely 
evaded as to make a useful contribution toward bringing 
social order into further disrepute. 

You may recall some poet’s lines about ‘‘ ’E don’t obey 
no orders unless they is his own.’’ The short-term plan is 
thus to break down this people’s capacity for collective ac- 
tion, and so disorganize their capacity for meeting collective 
emergencies ; if need be, ripen them for the possible foreign 
conquest that I have already mentioned. In the terms of 
European nations, these spoiled children of geography have 
scarcely learned what a social crisis is. 

I should accordingly favor the type of legislation you 
mention, even if it were entirely neutral in its long-term 
population effects. It is easy to exaggerate these effects; 
peoples may prosper or decline in the comparative absence 
of contraceptive tabus. But insofar as these are actually 
effective, they appear to favor our interests in this respect 
also. Whatever the individual exceptions, it is to be expected 
that the average of parents who observe them will be less 
adapted to independent thought and action than those who 
avoid them. To these must be added the not inconsiderable 
number of those who have a fair knowledge and ideational 
intent, but lack the fixity of purpose effectively to carry out 
such measures. 

But since such tabus cannot be imposed on the more 
mentally alert and independent, succeeding generations tend 
to be more and more selected for contrary qualities. The 
desired result is what some humans have aptly called ‘‘gene 
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erosion,’’ a slow but ineluctable reduction in the population’s 
capacity for intelligent independence. In some sense this 
could be compensated by a gain in docility under the leader- 
ship of thoroughly competent and devoted Enemy agents; 
and it is just possible that they have calculated this. The 
totalitarian states undoubtedly did and do so. That is a risk 
however, that I think we can afford. We also have shown 
competence in the management of docility, and in any case, 
souls to be won through such qualities can give the Enemy 
no decisive advantage. 

You will recall how the development of established 
Enemy Agencies put into our hands a device, that could be 
the answer to a tempter’s prayer ; that is getting the Enemy’s 
servants to further their own ideas and interests by repre- 
senting these as the will of the Enemy. It became necessary 
to set up a specially equipped and staffed department to serve 
the cosmopolitan clientele that was attracted to us in this 
way. I am told that new arrivals are often less surprised 
at finding themselves there, than by those whom they meet. 

There is a general advantage to us in population pres- 
sures, and in so far as tabus of this sort really lead to over- 
crowding, they can be encouraged on this ground also. I 
do not think that legal sanctions, whether they take the form 
of contraceptive tabus or bounties for children, are effective 
to this extent. Still, I might suggest offering your junior 
tempters a bonus for accidental pregnancies, to be doubled 
if they are illegitimate. The majority of humans have al- 
ways been quantity rather than quality minded as regards 
their offspring, and there are better ways than legislation 
for keeping them so. 

It has long intrigued me that a peace-time civilization 
should raise so much ado about terminating a human exist- 
ence, while taking such a casual attitude about initiating 
one. Among my people there are periodic attempts to do 
away with the death penalty in law, which have been locally 
successful. We foster two sources of this general attitude 
among them. One is a sort of moral asthenia, an enfeeble- 
ment of social reaction against insult, somewhat as a human 
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body might fail in rising with fever to fight an infection. 
The other source is a self-identification with the accused, 
through a more or less conscious wish to have his aggressive 
quality. We call them, rather loosely, the doctrinaire and 
the jury motivations. The OSRC has a good supply of 
rationalizations, graduated to individual intelligences. I 
should be quite satisfied to see such a growth of sentiment 
against the death penalty, leading to its substantial disuse ; 
but for reasons I have mentioned above, it would be well 
to have it stay on the statute books. It helps to keep the gap 
that we want between the content of law and its application. 

Surely the sort of thing I have been talking about must 
have many applications in your clinical work also. I mean 
playing on the level of aspiration, getting the subject to make 
overcommitments in promises to others or to himself. It 
should always be a rewarding experience for a junior tempter 
to have his subject take a solemn pledge, but one beyond his 
strength, concerning liquor, sex, or even playing cards on 
Sunday, and then spill him off the wagon. Normally of 
course, this becomes cumulatively easier to do. 

Well, this is getting some ways from where we started. 
But keep the legal lid on contraception all you can. Don’t 
let them get away with ‘‘Planned Parenthood’’ or ‘‘Child 
Spacing’’ or any such little verbal dodges. In any area, get 
them morally overextended; overinflate their Superegos and 
hear them go pop. 

Nowadays I can’t get so close to these things any more. 
But I could understand this well enough out of a recent 
human book that we could almost use for a text. ‘‘Do you 
know what that feels like? To feint a guy open and then 
let him have it, right on the chin? There’s no feeling like 
it in the world.’’ You’re telling me, son of man, and twice; 
once for the Volstead Act, and again, louder, for the League 
of Nations. Faithfully, SCABTREE. 


III 


Dear SCREWTAPE: I have just received a memoran- 
dum from my district supervisor Hunka Cheese expressing 
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dissatisfaction with the quietness of a recent Fourth of July 
observance in his district. He wonders if the ‘‘pestilential 
nonsense’’ as he ealls it, of the Sane Fourth is going to take 
hold again, and wants your staff to be particularly cautioned 
about it. As you know, he is an old war-horse, with a long 
record of faithful if not too brilliant service, and [ am sure 
he will not fail of consideration from so ardent a_noise- 
lover as yourself. 

What we want to promote is of course noise-making 
for its own sake, essentially as a tension-release process. War- 
fare has been a noisy business, but it has little value for us 
in this respect, in fact its noise is more of a necessary evil, 
arising from its present technology. With the introduction 
of the biological warfare I have spoken of, we should be glad 
to find the noise of warfare much reduced. 

What I believe Hunka Cheese would like best, is to have 
my people set off three inch salutes as they now light cigar- 
ettes, and for a similar function. Then he says, he could 
shut his eyes any time and feel at home. From a practical 
standpoint however, he thinks that this stylized noise-making, 
besides an increase of intensity, could and should be extended 
further forward from the critical date. He says he used 
to observe good results for the preceding week, and that it 
should be extended to the preceding two weeks. More atten- 
tion should be paid to having it carried on during night 
hours, since loss of sleep puts humans in a frame of mind more 
favorable for our efforts. It also involves an advantageous 
disregard of the sick. In these respects the low flying air- 
plane is beginning to do us all-year-round service.  <Acci- 
dents and personal injuries, as well as destruction of property 
generally should not be neglected, but they will have to be 
the concern of individual tempters. Among the motivations 
can be stimulation of malice, or perhaps best, an exploitation 
of the ‘‘joke’’ complex which you have so ably discussed. 
As you may know, we have lately made progress in this sort 
of thing with various other festival observances. These are 
apt to be of a more local nature, but they lend themselves 
to infinite variations, and are particularly good for the 
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novelty-craving whose value you have often pointed out to 
us. As a former pupil of yours now in the OSRC lately re- 
marked to me, ‘‘next to progressive, exciting is our most 


useful adjective.”’ 

Hunka Cheese feels that elaborate visual displays should 
be discouraged, and I rather agree with him. These often 
achieve considerable beauty, and this is a quality that, with 
one obvious exception that I need not name, we should be at 
some pains to avoid. This is not quite so important for the 
visual arts as in the case of music, but on the other hand 
musi¢ is easier distorted into ugliness; our recent successes 
in this respect will be well known to you. If I were an 
Enemy agent, I would promote the device by which one puts 
in money to keep the thing quiet for a bit. Keep your staff 
reminded that ugliness, stemming as it so often does from 
carelessness and neglect, when not from actual perverseness, 
is a very easy thing to encourage, and an asset to us wherever 
it is found, and to whatever sense it speaks. 

However, I fancy that a large part of my colleague’s 
interest in this observance of the national holiday springs 
from the occasion with which it is associated. It is not ir- 
relevant that humans should observe this event with the same 
orgy of cacophony that we would feel appropriate. For con- 
sider: About two hundred years ago there was beginning 
to germinate, under a single political organization, a very 
dangerous conception of worth and dignity in the human 
spirit, and of free institutions to implement it. I know that 
similar conceptions have existed elsewhere and exist today, 
but only in small units, and largely on sufferance from dif- 
ferent and more regimented orders. This state on the other 
hand, was on its way to becoming a unit of global propor- 
tions, with material, intellectual and spiritual resources to 
spread its culture over the earth. It was well to meet such 
an eventuality with promptness and decision. You know 
how it was managed; through a government in the homeland 
out of touch with its people but not unamenable to sugges- 
tion from us, splitting off from itself a unit with a growth- 
potential rather greater than all the rest of its culture area 
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put together. Then, by judicious appeals to this new coun- 
try’s economic energy and initiative, we introduced a number 
of wide cultural diversities, with institutional results some 
of which | spoke about in my reply to your inquiry about 
contraception. As you know we tried to split this unit again 
politically, but I am afraid that was largely labor wasted. 
At present we are working for disunity along other lines, 
with results that for the moment are not unpromising. The 
older of the two divisions has apparently ceased to be a major 
threat. Before this as you know, we readily stopped a num- 
ber of so-called liberal movements that sprang up in various 
areas on the European continent, and have countered them 
in ways that offer fair protection against their return. | 
would not pretend that these totalitarian polities are under 
our complete control. We know that if the Enemy can dom- 
inate their key men, He can prevent us from getting further 
with them than we ever can with slaves under a wise and 
good master. However, slaves are not what the Enemy needs. 
The police state should give us a drawn game at least; free 
institutions are the only serious threat, and for the time 
being we have backfired against them with fair success. But 
in the lowest echelons of the Low Command, it is the word 
that none of these thmgs would have been without the skilled 
and devoted efforts that caused my people to declare them- 
selves a separate nation. And so we can be well content to 
have the occasion observed so much after our fashion. Faith- 


fully, SCABTREE. 
IV 
Dear SCREWTAPE: Yes indeed; ‘‘If they’re old 


enough to fight they're old enough to vote,’ is a very good 
example of what I meant by their political catch-words. Its 
logic is a worthy successor to ‘‘Every man a king.’’ Your 
special assistant got in some good work with this leader of 
theirs. I had always looked on him as a dangerous fellow, 
and it was gratifying to see him so easily taken in. 

The idea is excellent in principle, and I would like to 
see it widely adopted. The best way to tear down any hu- 
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man association is to build up irresponsible authority within 
it. In the old-line monarchies this was comparatively easy 
to do. With popular governments it is a more cumbrous 
process, but this is the sort of thing that helps. Let us so 
spread political power as widely as we can, among those 
who are immature emotionally, economically and culturally. 
Let them be good fighters; they can fight for us. In another 
generation or so it may be possible, with a slight verbal 
change in this formula, to effect a still further reduction of 
the voting age; at least in all but their colder climates. 

Fortunately there is little danger that the franchise will 
be taken away on the ground of one’s being too old to ex- 
ercise these functions. We want those who no longer have 
responsible roles in society, as well as those who have not 
yet reached them. Whether for age reasons or not, we want 
more people imposing taxes, for fewer people to pay. We 
are already getting around to where ‘‘taxpayer’’ is an in- 
vidious word, and by the way have your staff noticed that 
the same thing has been happening with Boy Scout? 

My people respond very well to this moral devaluing 
of their words. You can find it especially in terms like pro- 
fessor, veteran, genius, sporting, research. In the language 
of some, we have reduced the Name of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity to the status of a speech-particle. On the other hand 
we have made ‘‘earthy’’ a term of compliment. How you 
like that one, Mister St. Paul? 

Give them good rhetoric, with appeal to a positive senti- 
ment, and like Lawrence’s Arabs, my people can be swung 
on a phrase ‘‘as on a cord.’’ We have lately put in a useful 
formula to set aside responsibilities for failures, and for 
such breaches of good manners as my people have managed 
to retain. It consists of the words ‘‘just one of those things.’’ 
This operates in a way very similar to what you have your- 
self described as the Joke, but has certain advantages, in 
that it operates by the simple utterance of these words by 
the person involved. We intend of course, considerably to 
extend the scope of such formulae, but they need frequent 
revision. 
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Somewhat the same thing seems to have been accom- 
plished with the so-called decorations given for service in 
their recent war. In this connection, the OSRC did some 
good work with ‘‘There are no atheists in foxholes.’’ Ob- 
viously, the Enemy is not likely to take much satisfaction 
in humans that will not acknowledge Him except in fox- 
holes, and it is a short step from this to reasoning that fox- 
holes are the chief if not the only, places that are unfavor- 
able to atheists. If the issue were a rational one we could 
point out that logieally, what they are saying is about the 
same thing as that a drowning man will catch at a straw. It 
has seemed better to let it go as it is, since it makes the 
atheist at home in all situations except this very atypical 
one. There does.not seem to be much danger of their asking 
themselves what they mean by atheist. 

Be sure that your organization does not overdo its 
sniping at organized religion. If Scripture were not re- 
spected, there would be no worth in Our Father’s aptitude 
for quoting it. This has been very useful to us, and we are 
hardly ready to give it up. Did you notice where a prom- 
inent Enemy agent remarked that the world was getting div- 
ided into people who believed in a personal Enemy and those 
who did not? It put me in mind of another division, made 
by one of their eminent educators, into people who took a 
bath every day and who did not. Wonder what the correla- 
tion would be? 

Which reminds me. The other day one of your enter- 
prising novice tempters who gave his name as Louseboob 
wanted to see me about some passages in the Enemy’s Book 
that were giving him concern. It seems that he has been 
assigned to duty with a young man who among other things 
teaches in what my people often call a Sunday School. It 
is not just in my line, but of course when an undergraduate 
imp shows initiative like this, it is a good thing to encourage 
him as we can. He wanted mostly to get ideas on how to 
manage with some of the parables so-called, in the later por- 
tions of the Enemy’s Book, because these played a consid- 
erable part in the teaching his young man has to do. 
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Louseboob’s training must have fallen down somewhere 
along the line, because it was necessary to explain to him the 
clements of manifest and latent content, though he was 
reasonably quick to understand. I told him how in this field 
of thought the process of getting the latent content from the 
manifest content is called exegesis, from Greek words that 
mean bringing out. Like a rabbit out of a hat, says Louse- 
boob. I said not so much like that as like certain kinds of 
bottles the humans used to make, from which according to 
the way you held them, you could pour different kinds of 
drinks out of the same bottle. Only people didn’t so often 
kill each other over which drink was the best. However, he 
could let that side of it go until he had more experience. 
The main thing for him now, was to fix his subject’s atten- 
tion on the manifest content of these passages. From these 
we could often inculeate lessons very satisfactory to us, with- 
out any exegesis ; as with Solomon’s Song for example, though 
it was unlikely his young man would be teaching that. 

For a simple illustration we took up the episode about 
the Sower, who tosses the seed pretty much at random, so 
that only a fraction of it becomes functional. Put it in mind 
that this is not what any sensible planter would do, even if 
it does remind one of the way the Enemy’s human agriculture 
appears to be practised. If there should be among the pupils 
what they call a real Smart Aleck, he should be got to ask 
about a chap earlier in the Book, name of Onan, who got 
himself into serious trouble with the Enemy for an action 
very similarly described. If the young teacher is well edu- 
cated and intelligent, he should be got to wondering why 
nothing was said about the quality of the seed, and of course 
one should not neglect the old question about penalizing the 
seed for where someone else let it fall. 

These things are always easy to do with parables, be- 
cause by their nature they are greatly oversimplified, and at 
some point wide open to attack in kind. As in two other 
cases that he brought up. My people know them as the ones 
about the Pharisee and Publican, and about the Prodigal 
Son. The two eall for essentially similar handling; that is, 
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the rewards are to be won for something you feel rather than 
for something you do. Show how you get the fatted calf 
killed for you by just whining about how sorry you are; 
while there is no consideration given for having stuck faith- 
fully with your work. Make them see how it is more worthy 
to beat your breast for a miserable sinner, than to take less 
than your share of food, and to offer a good share of your 
possessions for public benefit. The idea behind it all is to 
keep what the Enemy calls repentance on an emotional rather 
than a behavioral basis. It is something one testifies to by 
achieving a sort of spiritual orgasm. For what follows see 
the Enemy’s Book; something about a house swept and garn- 
ished, and man whose last state is worse than the first. It is 
like the moral overextension I was mentioning a little while 
ago. We use the idea in Mourner’s Bench and Sawdust Trail 
procedures. If we have skilful operatives available while 
their subjects are still ‘‘steamed up,’’ as my people say, other 
good work can be done in these circumstances. Religion has 
been called the opiate of the people; we seem to get results 
more like the cantharides. 

I called Louseboob’s attention myself to the story of 
Dives and Lazarus, because Abraham’s remarks are about 
the sort that we could have made. I am sure that if any of 
my people up in the Enemy’s country should be heard using 
such language to a soul in hell for no better reason than is 
assigned, his fellow nationals would with difficulty be re- 
strained from ejecting him. If Lazarus were the average of 
my people, he would want to go to the aid of the condemned, 
and if | judge the Enemy rightly, he would not be discouraged. 
I was impressed by the parallelism to a situation in a story 
just put out by one of my people, called The White Tower. 
That is more like the humans I do business with. Faithfully, 


SCABTREE. 
Dear SCREWTAPE: Yesterday I spent an unusua! 


hour sitting in on a supper meeting of a small group of in- 
tellectuals. I had been intrigued by the title of the even. 
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ing’s communication, ‘‘The Beans of St. Botolph’s.’’ St. 
Botolph, as you may know, gave his name to one of the more 
important cultural centres of my people; and this humble 
legume has played a conspicuous part in their traditional 
symbols and ceremonial meals. The speaker’s concern was 
to study how this came to be so; through determinants of 
what he called the ‘‘eollective unconscious.’’ You reeall the 
mythical figure of the humans, who turned everything he 
touched into gold. It soon struck me that we could use this 
general ideology to (I speak advisedly) defecate, whatever 
it touches into this ideology’s peculiar equivalent for that 
desired substance. So I made a few notes. 

He began by citing some lines from what had originated 
as a sort of music-hall piece, which ran, ‘‘ Behold the Lord 
High Executioner—A personage of noble rank and title—A 
dignified and potent officer—Whose functions are particularly 
vital’’—That this was a hymn of phallus-worship was ob- 
vious, practically explicit. In connection with the death- 
symbolism involved, he pointed out how raising the death’s 
head pirate flag had been spoken of as “‘hoisting the Jolly 
Roger.’’ Now the name actually assigned to this Lord High 
Executioner, was Koko. This expression is also a vernacular 
equivalent for head, and this region is again of recognized 
phallic significance, derived in part from its location in the 
body, but also through being the seat of the intellectual pro- 
cesses. For these processes are further phallic equivalents, 
the speaker citing in illustration the serpent of Eden, the 
wisdom and polygyny of Solomon, as well as double mean- 
ings of literary and vernacular terms like conception, know, 
wise, experience. Classicists would no doubt recognize the 
cognate status of the Greek words gignomai and gignosko. 
The term Koko could thus be considered established in its 
phallic, as it were per cephalic significance, and thus also the 
bean, since bean is another vernacular equivalent of head, 
and the popular beverage cocoa is again derived from a bean. 
More explicitly, the affectionate British greeting, ‘‘Old Bean’’, 
was but a rhetorical sublimation of an earlier but still extant 
equivalent, ‘‘Old Cock.”’ 
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He mentioned a folk-myth in which a mother about to 
absent herself from her children, cautions them not to put 
beans up their noses; this he called something that sounded 
like Verlegung von unten nach oben. He cited other deter- 
minants such as a myth entitled Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
a vernacular equivalent for indiscretion, spilling the beans. 


He then referred back to the cocoa bean, and pointed up 
a further determinative significance. It furnishes the raw 
-material both of the beverage, and of the chocolate confee- 
tions. The term cocoa occurs in other languages in the variant 
form cacao, which is readily identified with the Latin 
cacare. The coprophagie significance of the product had, he 
conceded, been recognized by others, but he had some con- 
tributory evidence to offer, as the growing popularity of 
various confections of this and allied material which in form 
and coloration were suggestive of smallish fecal masses; he 
showed exemplars of these, and proffered them to the group. 
He cited a number of instances in which these relationships 
seemed to influence the nomenclature of the edibles in ques- 


tion. 


Now, he concluded, what was the traditional culture 
pattern of this region, and what is its relation to the mechan- 
isms just described? It was well known that its early 
stereotype had been characterized on the one hand by sex 
repression with intellectual hyperdevelopment (the place in 
question had been known as the ‘‘ Athens of America’’) ; on 
the other hand by neatness, thriftiness and taciturnity. In 
view of the established symbolism of these traits it was most 
natural, indeed all but inevitable, that these forbears should 
find in the bean an essential element in their cultural eu- 
charist. 


In the discussion, one of those present cited the current 
term Bonehead as symbolizing modest claims of an intellee- 
tual nature, compensated by more elevated aspirations in 
the genital area. Recently the symbolism of the term Roger 
had been further sublimated; it still had a terminative sig- 
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nificance, but was now applied merely to denote the acknow- 
ledgement of a closed communication, not unlike the religious 
use of Amen. 


Another discussant felt that the speaker's formulations 
should have paid more attention to the role of the anal- 
Satanic complex, to which their poet Chaucer had given so 
clear an expression. The Latin stem caca- which he had 
cited, had its cognate in the Greek kakos, meaning evil. <As 
had been pointed out years ago, Pluto is god of the nether 
regions in the anatomical as well as cosmological sense; 
differing merely as functions of scatology, and of eschatology. 
Wealthy persons are known vernacularly as plutes; similarly 
referable to the gods Pluto and Plutus. The white cake 
known as angel food, has its chocolate counterpart under 
the name of devils’ food; just as among the confections ex- 
hibited by the speaker, was one which bore a vernacular 
name for Our Father Below. It was therefore a little sur- 
prising that the principal speaker had made no allusion to 
the specially colored bread which forms the second element 
in what he had been pleased to call a cultural eucharist. In 
this context, it would seem that kakocharist were the more 
fitting term. It was hoped that the composer César Franck 
might feel encouraged by the admirable qualities of this cul- 
inary product, and the resources of modern orchestration, to 
produce a fitting counterpart to his well-known rhapsody, 
under the title of Panis Plutonicus. 


It is a serious question if the OSRC has given sufficient 
attention to these developments. They offer a number of 
leads for research in propaganda methods. Such earthly 
images have always been useful in confusing the humans as 
to our actual nature, and the Enemy’s too, for that matter. 
You have yourself stressed the value of having the humans 
think of us as caricatures in red tights, and the role of choco- 
late soldier suits us not less well. I enclose an extra copy 
of this, and some other references, which I hope you can bring 
to the attention of our colleagues in the OSRC. Faithfully, 
SCABTREE. 
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VI 


My dear SCREWTAPE: Recently I have been inter- 
viewing a number of both junior and senior tempters in vari- 
ous parts of my territory, and am somewhat perturbed by 
the expressions of overconfidence that I find. One of the 
leaders of my people remarked not so long ago that they had 
nothing to fear but fear itself. That is an attitude we can 
commonly turn to account. I like to stop and listen when 
I hear a gathering of Enemy worshippers singing how ‘‘ At 
the sign of triumph, Satan’s host doth flee’’ or ‘‘ Hell’s foun- 
dations quiver, at the shout of praise."’ That’s just what 
we want them to think. For our part, it seems that what we 
have to fear the most, is lack of fear. I hope you will look 
into this matter, and if you feel at all as I do, you will issue 
a general directive that however favorable the appearances, 
there must be no slackening of effort. My people may or 
may not be the Enemy’s last best hope of earth, but they 
are certainly the principal one at present; we have specific 
instructions from our Inferiors to ‘‘get’’ this nation, and 
it would be inexcusable for any negligence on our part to re- 
sult in the development of a serious counterattack in this 
area. The humans are by no means Messiah-proof ; and under 
the Enemy’s direction, with communications as they are now, 
any new figure with the motivating power of a St. Paul, a 
Mohammed or a Gautama could sweep away our work of 
the past hundred centuries in a single one. We must there- 
fore do everything we can further to consolidate our po- 
sition, and I want to discuss with you some of the general 
measures that seem relevant. My view of the matter may be 
colored by the particular needs of my people, but I think 
most of it has a general application. 

The ground principle of our strategy should be, through 
increasing all sorts of functional differences, even through 
differences of bodily appearance, to induce general increases 
in what one of their investigators has called ‘‘social distance.” 


This phrase is a very apt condensation of all the social 
attitudes we want to produce; such as exploit, intransigence, 
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contempt, hate, distrust, fear. The clinical training that your 
staff receive is now directed to the management of individual 
cases in this respect; it must be the business of my depart- 
ment to see that social conditions are produced in which your 
individual tempters can do their best work. 

For these group functions with which I am the most 
concerned, the foundation of social distance is psychological 
distance, the presence of something that is disecomforting, un- 
comprehended, unfamiliar. The folk-attitudes towards left- 
handedness offer a simple illustration; you can find various 
proverbial expressions of these in the files of the OSRC. The 
tactic is that we strive for the greatest possible spread of 
human behavior patterns, on the one hand among individuals, 
on the other among groups, each having its own norm of 
behavior, atypical for others. <A certain amount of such 
deviation, properly controlled. and directed, is favorable 
enough to the Enemy; what we have to do is to maximize it 
in every direction. 

The satisfactory nature of the present situation may be 
attributed to two factors. One, chiefly of group significance, 
is this same rapid development of communications, which has 
brought into sudden and close contact, clashing ideologies, 
motivations and cultures, more rapidly than ordered adjust- 
ment can take place. The other coneerns the functional 
spread among individuals. For this we are heavily indebted 
to advances in the biological sciences, which increase the 
‘ange of viable types, as well as to social standards which in 
the name of tolerance, encourage their propagation and preser- 
vation. The atom bomb has now blasted into a large number 
of humans, a consciousness of this lag between natural and 
social sciences, of which we had formerly been able to keep 
them essentially unaware. It must be our business to keep 
this lag as great as possible. The advance of natural science 
should take care of itself. The Enemy seems altogether will- 
ing to assume the risks of inspiring His creatures towards 
the fullest understanding of His creation, and we have seen 
no reason to discourage the humans in this. Indeed our very 
success in perverting these scientific advances may be at the 
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bottom of various former efforts of Enemy agents to block 
such advance. Obscurantism of this sort has now largely 
disappeared, among my people at least. We can look con- 
fidently to science-on-the-march, destination not specified, for 
an increasing complexity and difficulty of the world to be 
lived in, along with increases of atypical and overspecialized 
men and women to live in it. 

We should rather devote ourselves to retarding the social 
sciences and their implementation. For suggestions on some 
techniques for doing this, I commend to you a discussion 
entitled ‘‘The Senate Ponders Social Science,’’ recently ap- 
pearing in a publication of theirs known as the *‘ Scientific 
Monthly.”’ Perhaps we can sometimes openly discourage 
these researches, without becoming too transparent. When 
we do encourage them in name, we must secure the greater 
reognition of efforts that shall be naive, blatant, not to say 
meretricious. The suggestibility of my people puts a high 
premium on overstatement, here as in other fields. I could 
show you some pretty specimens from a_ dossier labelled 
** Attitudes.’ 

Incidentally, I am glad your staff were alert to block 
a suggestion from one of the Enemy’s notable servants, that 
selected humans should be financially subsidized not to en- 
gage in research. It would be particularly unfortunate if 
such a thing should happen in the social sciences, especially 
those that deal with the more direct interpersonal relation- 
ships. In this area I fear that such subsidies would soon 
assume the proportions of genteel blackmail, what my people 
call a ‘‘racket,’’ and inhibit a large amount of work that 
is both amusing and profitable to us. 

In a recent letter I mentioned the growth (and en- 
couragement ) of teen-age influence among my people. In part 
this is a by-product of the confusion among adults as to what 


the world is all about anyway. Keep this social thinking 
confused, and technological advance can go where it likes. 
I was very pleased at the award of a Well Done to the OSRC 
for promulgating that golden text of this program, ‘‘It takes 
all kinds of people to make a world.’’ (They have done nothing 
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better since ‘‘One man’s extremity is another man’s oppor- 
tunity.’’) Mine are a tolerant folk; we have only to see well 
to what they tolerate. 

It is also possible, that the external threats to my people 
which I have already mentioned may force upon them an 
effectively regimented form of society. In this regard let 
me remind you of this suggestion by another human; that 
of the three things, order, liberty and individual differences, 
any two can be had, but not the third. So that if we can 
keep on increasing the humans’ coefficient of variation as 
they call it, one of two things must happen. Either they 
must play directly into our hands with the sacrifice of order ; 
or they must give up that freedom which the Enemy’s Own 
nature makes an essential condition of His success. 

Perhaps some of their great reformers came in their 
later existence to realize how they played into our hands with 
formulae like ‘‘Declaration of the Rights of Man,’’ or en- 
dowment by the Enemy with ‘‘inalienable rights.’’ As you 
have pointed out, we are the ones to encourage thinking about 
rights; the Enemy wants them to think about obligations. 
He indeed wants people to mind what they do; we want them 
to mind what they get. The more rights they find to claim, 
the more injustices we can hand them. For some recent pur- 
poses, freedoms has also been a useful word. 

There is one particular area in which the situation has 
rather deteriorated during the past half century, one where 
we might have been supposed to be especially well entrenched. 
This is the area of sex relationships. The manner in which 
these were constituted among humans was one of the greatest 
tactical triumphs we have ever achieved, and the humans 
have recognized this in a traditional association of them with 
the idea of original sin. But we must always remember, what 
I think you sometimes incline to forget, that this is wholly 
dependent on the instrumentalizing and exploitive roles with 
which we have contrived to invest the human process. This 
pattern, with the female as the instrument, has been until 
recently the normal one in human culture, with explicit sanc- 
tions (or should we say rationalizations?) from both religious 
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and secular sources. Did it ever occur to you how neatly 
they have expressed this in their saying that ‘‘a man is as 
old as he feels, a woman is as old as she looks?’’ Recently 
however, the Enemy has borne in upon a large number of 
humans, including my people, a considerable insight into the 
essential ethical equality of the sexes. It is worth noting 
that He did this, not so much through His established agen- 
cies, as through direct workings upon the ethical perceptions 
of His creatures. The process has not yet gone very far, and 
for a time we countered it successfully in some of the totali- 
tarian states; but it can hardly be arrested more than locally 
and temporarily. We must probably resign ourselves to the 
outlook that no religious sanctions for an instrumental role 
of women will be much longer effective, and that insofar as 
secularism can provide an ethical equality it will be done. In 
the matter of institutional sanctions we shall have to retreat 


all along the line. 
Fortunately, this ethical equality is easier to recognize 
in principle, than it is to implement. On the institutional 


side, the only important counter-measure called for among 
my people has been to break down their marriage institu- 
tions, and this seems to be proceeding at a satisfactory rate. 
This is being supplemented by variously adding to the lia- 
bilities of child-rearing, which contribute to the ‘‘gene ero- 
sion’” policies of which | wrote some time ago. It seems also 
that some of your workers are finding in current conditions, 
more favorable opportunities for the encouragement of sex 
assaults; on either individual or group bases. Keep them 
reminded, especially the females, that rape is not simply a 
using; it is also a tribute. 

As with much of our work, the benefits do not derive 
wholly, or perhaps mainly from such specific episodes. Salu- 
tary effects upon others are produced through suggestion, 
using standard indoctrinating channels that technological ad- 
vances have opened to us. 

Blue-ribbon masturbating machines—as we call them, my 
humans are more poetical—have become an established fea- 
ture of their institutional patterns. So far I believe it has 
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been limited to females, though it would be well if some 
day we could broaden these contests to include males also. 
Like yourself, I am pleased with what has been done in con- 
ditioning their sex-response to types of body-build which de- 
part from biological norms. Do not, however, neglect the 
ways in which this can be supplemented by conditioning to 
various artefacts, not to say perversities, of coloration, smell 
and the like. The principle is to keep the focus always on 
the person and away from the personality; away from what 
she is, and toward what she has got. I say she because the 
traditional instrument has been the female, though this is 
not always so, and from our standpoint it makes little dif- 
ference. 

In any case, the more we can condition sex attractions 
by these factitious sensory components, the nearer we can 
hold them to the basically autoerotic pattern that has served 
us so long and well. To gain the Judgment of Paris, all that 
we actually offered him was the World’s BRMM, and you 
recall how that enterprise paid off. So we can still encourage 
the dim replicas of that occasion which today’s culture affords 
us, and any other patterns which similarly emphasize somatic 
functions over behavioral ones. 

Thank you for your nice words about the OSRC for 
their work with the word ‘‘my’’ (I wonder what the Enemy 
thought when He saw the book-title, God is my Co-pilot?). 
But it seems to me that they have done about as well with the 
word “‘love.’’ Thanks to them, this word is well on its way 
to join its comrades in Anglo-Saxon four-letterdom. We are 
much indebted to those who have taught that the ultimate 
spiritual experience is a sex orgasm, we want people of whom 
it is true. Recently I noted a voice crying in the wilderness 
that ‘‘love does not consist in gazing at each other, but in 
looking outward together in the same direction.’’ Life may 
have taught you that, spirit of Antoine de St. Exupéry, as it 
taught you other things uncomfortable to us; but there shall 
be a much easier lesson for my people, while there is a screen 
or a microphone or a sheet of newsprint left on the face of 
their land. 


F. L. WELLS 


Some dependence on another’s living body for meeting 
demands of one’s own organism is a device that the Enemy 
has made wide use of in His creation, for both reproductive 
and nutritive purposes. A great human investigator, now 
high in the Enemy’s councils, summed up these nutritive 
functions under the name of trophallaris. Especially among 
like species it is a device most useful to the Enemy for secur- 
ing cooperative efforts and their appropriate mental con- 
comitants. In the language of my people, we decidedly ‘‘ put 
one over’? on the Enemy in organizing the specific human 
setup; but this is not an advantage that we can expect always. 
In His work on the earthworm and perhaps also the oyster, 
the Enemy was on His way to solving the ethical problem 
in sexual reproduction, and I have never seen a satisfactory 
explanation of why He did not carry it further. 

Indeed it is an allround puzzle to me why the Enemy 
has placed Himself under such disadvantages in this contest 
for human souls. I have never been able to agree with you 
that He is unfair. Perhaps talk of this kind would get me 


into trouble at Hindquarters, but I have long thought of Him 
as an Opponent rather than an Enemy, and a very sports- 
manlike One at that. Faithfully, SCABTREE. 
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TOTEM FEAST IN MODERN DRESS 
BY 


SIDNEY TaRACHOow, M.D., 
NEW YORK 


In a recent essay, Simmel (2) expresses regret that 
modern society has no derivative substitute for the totem 
feast. He points out the important socializing function 
which the totem feast served. It was an outlet for primitive 
aggressions against father-authority figures and at the same 
time promoted peaceful relations among those who partici- 
pated in the feast. The group was offered a symbolic aggres- 
sion in which all could join, feel as one, be free of guilt, love 
each other, and yet, at the same time, murder someone. 
Simmel remarks, ‘‘ By doing so (devouring the totem animal) 
they conquered their ambivalence, not only toward their pre- 
historic father, but also toward one another. Such a device 
for public mental hygiene is not longer available to us.’’ 

However, modern society does have its totem feasts. 
Simmel has overlooked the important institution of the 
annual convention banquet with its speaker of the evening 
and entertainment. This custom is part of the formal ritual 
of innumerable professional and social societies and frater- 
nal organizations. 

Before discussing the modern banquet, a summary of 
Freud’s (1) observations on the totem feast will be briefly 
recapitulated. In the primitive totem feast, the members 
of the clan would band together, disguise themselves in 
imitation of the totem animal, and then cruelly kill and 
eat the totem animal entirely. Every member of the clan 
would have to share in the ritual murder and eating of the 
animal. The clan would then go through a short period 
of formal mourning for the animal. This was followed by 
a gay festival in which every impulse for pleasure was given 
free rein. The holiday mood was the result of the slaying 
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of the totem animal and the freedom from his restrictions. 
By this slaying, the bond of friendship, mutual love, identi- 
fication with one another and also identification with the 
sacrificed totem animal were all facilitated. In the primi- 
tive eating together a strong bond of friendship and brother- 
hood was created. There are customs still observed by 
Arab tribes among whom, once having eaten with you, the 
tribesman will not be your enemy, in some cases at least as 
long as the food remains in his body. The mutual identi- 
fication is sustained because both have eaten the same food 
and are therefor one. 

Freud discusses the meaning of the totem animal. He 
states that the totem animal is really a substitute for the 
father: this explains the contradiction that it is usually 
forbidden to kill the totem animal, yet the animal is killed 
and then mourned. The death results in a gay holiday 
with extremes of license permitted. In the symbolic totem 
feast of later centuries, these ceremonies of symbolic father 
murder served an important civilizing purpose. They of- 


fered a peaceful, though symbolically aggressive, solution 
for the antagonisms to authority figures. Mutual love and 
identification were facilitated at the same time that sym- 
bolic outlets for murderous feelings were offered and ap- 
proved of. The death of the father and the joint eating 
of the body became progressively more symbolized and less 
real, although the underlying psychological values remained 


the same. 

The modern derivative of the totem feast is the annual 
banquet which is so often part of the ritual of conventions 
and meetings of various groups. For our purposes the 
ritual can be described as having three parts, first, the din- 
ner, second, the speaker of the evening, and third, the en- 
tertainment. Little can be said about the modern meal. 
It now carries little more than the friendly connotations 
of eating together. The solution of the aggressive totem 
connotations have been displaced to other aspects of the 
banquet ritual. The two other features now contain the 
original important qualities of the totem feast. There is 
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the recognition of an authority in the deferential listening 
to the speech of some superior figure. This is the followed 
by the destruction of the authority in the entertainment. 

A few remarks about the speaker of the evening. It 
can safely be assumed that everybody in the audience hates 
the speaker. In fact, hatred of the speaker has found its 
own insttiutionalized form of expression in innumerable 
cartoons and jokes about annoyance with, boredom and 
antipathy to the speaker of the evening at a banquet. The 
speaker is generally ridiculed as a long-winded fool and 
a bore. The underlying role of the speaker is to reassert 
authority over the group, and of course, the group resents 
this. Another stale custom, and this too reveals the 
psychological factors at work, is that every speaker must 
open his speech with a few jokes. Laughter is an aggres- 
sion, and speakers have learned to keep the audience friend- 
ly by deflecting some of the audience’s aggressions onto 
imaginary figures in a story. A clever speaker will even 
find a way to release some of the audience’s hostility at the 
speaker himself. 

There is another figure associated with banquets. That 
is the toastmaster. The function of the toastmaster is to 
make the authority figure palatable to the resentful audi- 
ence. The toastmaster must be a better speaker than the 
speaker himself. In particular, the toastmaster must be 
something of a comedian. His function is to anticipate 
the hostilities of the audience and also to search out the 
needs of the audience for identification with some ideal 
figure. To accomplish this he generally does two things; 
he makes funny remarks to lower the level of hostile ten- 
sions in the group and he offers the speaker as an ideal 
figure for friendly identification. He thus handles the 
ambivalence of the group, and if successful, the audience 
will be in a friendly frame of mind to accept the speaker. 

The entertainment is what the audience is really in- 
terested in. This might be dancing, which offers relatively 
direct sexual and exhibitionistic outlets or it might be 
some comic entertainment which has some definite relation- 
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ship to the group involved. The entertainment at such 
functions is generally turned over to the younger members 
of the group and follows a universal pattern. In these 
entertainments, the older members of the group are at- 
tacked, ridiculed, made fun of, shown to be incompetent, 
ridiculous, stupid and so forth. The pupil makes a fool 
of his teacher, the intern makes a fool of his attending 
physician, the patient knows more medicine than the doctor, 
the psychotic outwits the psychiatrist. Schools, hospitals 
and other groups have their annual affairs at which the 
weaknesses of the elders are mercilessly exposed. The 
Gridiron Club, in Washington, has an annual dinner to 
which important public personages, up to the President, are 
invited. The guest of honor is the victim, and he is ribbed 
mercilessly. At the recent Annual Convention of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, a group of Fellows 
in Psychiatry put on a skit in which various important 
figures in the past and present history of psychiatry were 
lampooned in a comic manner. 

In summary, the modern custom of the banquet with 
its speaker and entertainment can be considered a deriva- 
tive of the totem feast both as to content and symbolic 
meaning. In the original custom the symbolism of the 
eating the totem animal and the mourning indicated more 
directly the aggression and the guilt toward the father 
figure, with a hedonistic release following the death of 
the father. In the modern custom the forces are displaced 
in a slightly different manner and are also offered a some- 
what different solution, a solution more in ‘the nature of 
a compromise between the ambivalent attitudes of the 
authority and the group. The eating now earries little 
of the original meaning. The token of submission to 
authority is carried out by listening to a speaker. The 
rituals connected with this indicate the ambivalence of 
both the speaker and the audience. The speaker controls 
the audience, yet he shows signs of fear. The audience 
hates the speaker, yet is eager to be led to idealize him. 
The destruction of the father figure takes place last, in the 
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entertainment. The entertainment offers the younger 
members of the group opportunity to act out the parts of 
the authorities, to destroy the authorities, and at the same 
time win the approval of the authorities. The function 
of the feast is fulfilled. The father and sons are reconciled. 
The father controls his sons and overcomes his fear of 
them. The sons accept his control, but also destroy him, 
identify with him and succeed in remaining friends with 
him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(1)Freud, Sigmund: Totem and Taboo, in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, edited by A. A. Brill. New York, The Modern Library, 1938. 


(2) Simmel, Ernest: Anti-Semitism and Mass Psychopathology, Chapter 
Il in Anti-Semitism, edited by E. Simmel, New York, International 
Universities Press, 1946. 
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Once upon a time there was a proud princess. She re- 
fused all suitors who did not know the answer to her riddle 
(Sphinx or Turandot motive). Finally a little tailor came 
and he guessed the colour of her hair. It was gold and silver 
(Evidently her head must have been covered though the 
story does not say so). So she had to accept the tailor but 
she made another condition namely that he must spend a 
night in the stable with the bear. Nothing daunted, the 
tailor is ready for the ordeal. (1) The tailor starts playing 
the violin. The bear dances and after having danced a while 
he declares that he wants to be taught to play the violin: That 
is easy, says the tailor, only your nails are too long they 
have to be trimmed. The bear does not think this too heavy 
a price to pay for becoming a great artist and puts its paws 
in a vice which the tailor provides for the occasion. The 
tailor screws the bear’s paws firmly in the vice and while the 
bear growls in pain, he remarks: Now you can wait till I 
come with my big scissors. Re bene gesta, the tailor goes 
to sleep while the bear groans. 


The princess came down to the stables next day. She 
heard the bear growling and thought he was growling with 
pleasure after a good meal. But finding that the tailor had 
won the battle there was nothing left for her but to be mar- 
ried to him. Princess and tailor drove to the church in the 
royal coach. However, two other tailors who were envious 
of our hero, unscrewed the bear and the bear was after them 
in hot pursuit. But the tailor knew exactly what to do about 
it. He stood on his head and stuck his two legs out of the 
window. Do you see the vice? he asked the bear. That was 


(1) For brevity’s sake we omit a part of the story. 
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enough, the bear fled in a panic and the tailor married the 
princess. (1) 


This ‘‘Maerchen’’ (folk-tale) consists really of two 
elements one is a folk-tale proper, that of the suitor and the 
riddles, the other is a ‘‘Sage’’ motive of the haunted castle 
and the bear. There is no exact English equivalent for the 
German ‘‘Sage’’ what is meant is a narrative that is believed 
to be true, (not like the folk-tale or Maerchen) and in which 
human beings are opposed to supernatural beings, while in 
a myth either all the actors are supernatural or at least it 
takes place in a world that preceded the present world. (2) 


To return, however, to our story as we have it in Grimm. 
The hero spends one night with a bear, one (the bridal night) 
with the princess. He sleeps while the bear growls or groans. 
His victory over the bear is assured by the violin and the 
screw vice. The meaning of the screw vice is made quite 
clear by other versions in which we have the pure ‘‘Sage’’ 
setting. 


In the Upper Palatinate at Ebmat there was a haunted 
mill. If anyone of the miller’s lads tried to grind there at 
night he was chased by a ghost. Once upon a time a lad 
came with a violin. The miller kept him because he was so 
strong. A green huntsman appeared in the mill and stared 
at him. The lad started to play the violin; the hunter just 
looked at him and his hand was quite stiff. So the lad took 
a vice screw and put the hunter’s finger into it. The hunter 
howled with pain. He let him go when he promised never to 
haunt the mill again. The young man was rewarded for his 
deed by the miller’s beautiful daughter. They had been 
married for some time and were rowing on the lake; the water 
began to rise, the green hunter, the water spirit was after 
them again. The lad got hold of his wife and made her stand 
on her head in the boat. And he shouted to the breakers: 


(1) Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmaerchen... No. 114. 
(2) Cf. Stith Thompson, The Folktale. Dryden Press, N. Y. 1946, 8, 9. 
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Here is the screw vice! Instantly the water calmed down. (1) 
In Oldenburg the haunting animals are cats. The lad 
has a machine for trimming the cats’ nails and will let it go 
only when it promises to avoid the mill. But the demon 
claims the first child as its reward. However, when the wife 
lifts her skirt the demons all flee in complete panic. (2) 

By this time it ought to be clear enough that the vice 
or cleft that figures in these stories is the vagina. Cosquin 
reports a somewhat different version from Lorraine. A sol- 
dier who has been discharged from the army plays a game 
of cards in a castle with a lion. But as the soldier wins all 
the time the lion gets furious. When the soldier sees that 
the animal is about to pounce on him he suggests a game of 
see-saw. The lion gets interested and permits the soldier to 
tie him to the see-saw by his paws. The soldier swings him 
up to the ceiling and leaves him there. Then the soldier 
gets a wolf to stick his paw in a wedge and a fox to have a 
stick rammed into him and leaves them all in these uncom- 
fortable positions. 

The wandering soldier meets a girl and he sees that the 
three animals are after him. ‘‘Lady they are going to eat 
us!’’ he says. 

‘*Faisons une balancoire. la jeune fille it consentit et le 
jeu etait en train quand le lion, qui etait en avance sur ses 
compagnons, arriva. ‘‘Quoi? dit-il, ‘‘encore le meme jeu. 
Sauvons nous. Ensuite le militaire se mit a fondre du bois. 
Le loup etant survenu, s’ecria ‘‘C’est donc toujours la meme 
chose!’’ Et it detala. Ainsi fiit le renard: 

And the soldier who rescued the girl from this great peril 
married her. (3) 

If the wedge is the vagina it does not take great ingenuity 

to guess the meaning of the other two episodes. The sea-saw 


(1) Fr. Schoenwerth, Aus der Oberpfalz. 1869. Augsburg. III. 83, 18 
(2) L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtem Olden- 
burg. 1909. Olden burg I. 349, 350 

(3) F. Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, I. 1886. 28-31. 
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of the soldier and the girl is coitus and the stick rammed into 
the fox is the penis. 

The motive has various sub-varieties. One form of it 
is the axe or nail in a post. The post is a human being and 
the axe or nail is thrown or hammered into him by the wild 
huntsman or his female equivalent. (2) The motive appears 
also in another opposite form, the human being has to insert 
his finger as a substitute for a missing nail in the carridge of 
the supernatural. (3) 

Another motive that we find in the same connection is 
the long nose of the demon that it thrusts into the room. .In 
a Suabian story we have a smith’s apprentice who as a re- 
ward for the marvelous lock he had made got the barons 
daughter and a small castle which he could also use as a 
smithy. While he was working a demon would thrust its long 
nose in through the window and gaze at him and at night 
the same demon would create a disturbance in the young 
couples’ bedrooms. Finally he managed to get the long nose 
inserted in a screw vice and would let go only on condition 
that the demon would never haunt the place anymore. One 
day, however, when he took a walk with his wife in the forest 
he saw the long nose once more. Immediately he told his 
wife to stand on her head and stretch her legs up. The 
demon screamed: So here you are again with that damned 
serew-vice? and was gone for good this time. (1) The phallie 
significance of the long nose, of the claws, or paws that are 
caught in a wedge or vice is now quite evident. The same 
holds good even if the long nose ete. belongs to a female 
being. 


(1) Meier, Schwaebische Maerchen. 210. No. 59. L. Laistner. Das Raethsel 
der sphinx, 1889 II. 11 

(2) V. Waschnitius, Perht, Holda und Verwandte Gestalten. (Sitzungs- 
berichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Phil. 
Hist. Klasse. Vol. 174.) 1913. 32, 79, 98, 101, 110, 154, 174. H. Plischke, 
Die Sage vom wilden Heere im deutschen Volke. 1914. 70 

(3) Waschnitius, 1. c. 98, 154 “Nothnagel”. I. Berze Nagy, Baranyai 
Magyar Nephagyomanyok (Hungarian Folk Lore from Baranya) Pecs 
II. 1940. 579. 
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A shoemaker who worked on the eve of Sundays or holi- 
days saw a horrible apparition, a big nose stuck in through 
the window. ‘‘Do you see my big nose?’’ a voice said. The 
shoemaker showed his last and retorted: Have you ever seen 
such a big stick? (Silesia) (1) Another version of the same 
theme, a naked or bleeding arm reaches in through the win- 
dow (2) or conversely if you stick your head out of the 
window to look at the wild huntsman and his host your head 
swells so that you can’t pull it back again or the wild hunts. 
man will put antlers on your head. (3) 

Laistner made a bold attempt to explain mythology in 
general as based on dreams and more specifically on the 
nightmare. (4) He uses the word nightmare in the élassieal 
sense meaning an anxiety dream with choking sensation or 
that of pressure, a weight that bears down on the sleeper’s 
chest. This would explain the frequent occurrences both of 
the bear and the water spirit in this connection. The water 
spirit because people drown in the water and the bear is 
supposed to hug people to death. (5) But of course this does 
not explain why the hero who overcomes the bear frequently 
gets the miller’s daughter or the princess, why the demon 
wants to learn to play the violin, and why the demon is finally 
defeated by the vagina. 


(1) Waschnitius, 1. c. 151 suotes A. Peter, Volkstuemliches aus Oester- 
reichisch-Schlesien... Troppau 1856. II. 59 See also Waschnitius, 1 c. 19, 
30, 35, 40, 41, 45, 56, 104, 150. 

(2) Waschnitius, 1. c. 126, 132, 180 

(3) Plischke, 1. c. 71 

(4) L. Laistner, Das Raethsel der Sphinx. 1889. I. II. 

(5) Laistner explains the name of the bear “er ist kein andrer als der 
die Frauen drueckende “berend” Alp”. L. Laistner, Das Raethsel der 
Sphinx. 1889. II. 21, 22. A Russian bear story looks as if it had a 
nightmare background. The old man cuts the bear’s paw off (castra- 
tion). The old woman starts cooking it (cannibal motive). The bear 
makes himself a wooden paw and enters singing: “The water sleeps? 
And the earth sleeps, The townsmen sleep, Only one woman is awake” 
etc. The bear enters and eats the old man and the old woman. N. 
Guterman, Russian Fairy Tales. N. Y. Pantheon. 1945 74, 75. The old 
woman’s nightmare, with the old man in the role of the bear. 
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The haunted castle or mill and the nocturnal apparition 
as well as occasional open statements about the hero going 
to sleep make it quite clear that we are justified in deriving 
these narratives from dreams. But nowadays we know more 
about dreams than Laistner could know and of course we 
are familiar with the device that wish and anxiety are repre- 
sented by two different persons or actions who (which) how- 
ever are derived from the same root. Thus the hero gets 
the girl, and the bear is afraid of the vagina and gets screwed 
into the vice or flees in a panic. 

The same story with the vice is told about Ruebezahl. 
Ruebezahl is a demon of the mountains in the Riesengebirge. 
He surprises the farmer in the field and makes demands for 
“whatever is just happening in his house’’. The farmer 
promises to give him this and when he returns he finds that 
his wife has just been delivered and he has a son. When 
the demon comes for his due the farmer waits till he in- 
advertently puts his hand in a vice and then screws it firmly. 
He lets Ruebezah! go, only on condition that he foregoes his 
claim. But Ruebezahl comes again and now the farmer 
tells his wife to stand on her head. ‘*Do you see the viee?’’— 
he tells Ruebezahl—‘‘that’s where I am going to wedge you 
in again.’ (1) 

Ruebezahl smites the water with his magic wand and 
disappears in the lake. (2) In another story of the same 
type he is identified e.rpressis verbis with the ‘‘ Wassermann’’. 
(3) He owns a ‘‘garden of pleasure’’. (4) 

Our interpretation of this episode is fully borne out by 
the demon’s name, ‘‘Zahl’’ is the German word for penis and 
Ruebezahl means carrot penis. He is terribly offended if 


anyone pronounces his name. (5) 


(1) R. Loewe, Weiteres ueber Ruebezahl im heutigen Volksglauben. 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fuer Volkskunde... 1911. XXI. 150 

(2) R. Loewe, 1. c. 145 

(3) Idem, 1. c. 138 

(4) R. Loewe, 1. c. 126, 127. 

(5) R. Loewe, 1. c. 38, 39. 
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A Hungarian story that occurs in a quite different con. 
text and can hardly be historically related to the demon 
stories we have been discussing, makes the whole thing quite 
clear. 

Once upon a time there was a poor farmer. He had a 
couple of oxen and a small farm. A bear came and gazed at 
him while he was ploughing. Don’t be afraid, the bear said, 
I won’t eat you! Tell me why are these oxen so fat? 


That is because they are castrated, the man replied. So 
the bear said: Now you castrate me today and then I will 
castrate you tomorrow then, we shall both be nice and fat. 


He agreed, castrated the bear and went home. His wife 
noticed that he was very sad and refused to plough his field 
any longer. When he told her what had happened she said 
that is easy, I will take care of that. She dressed in his clothes 
and started to plough. When the bear came she lay down 
on her back. The bear said now I must go and get some 
healing herbs in the forest, you can’t go on with a big open 
wound like this! 

The bear trots off and meets a fox. He tells the fox: 
Go ‘and fan that poor man’s wound with your big bushy tail, 
till I find the herbs. 

The fox started to fan the woman’s vagina with its 
tail. he got irritated and let a flatus go. The fox got 
frightened and ran away. I have been shot at with a gun, 
it told the bear. Then the bear got frightened too and left 
them alone. (1) 

The end of the story in which the woman becomes phallic 
(gun) does not concern us in this connection. But the first 
half expresses what we know from Freud, castration anxiety 
is caused by the sight of the vagina which is interpreted as 
the proof that some beings are actually castrated. Now we 
know that these stories are frequently narratives of the 


(1) J. Berze Nagy, Barangai Magyar Nephagyomanyok. (Hungarian 
Folklore from Baranya) Pees 1940 II. 49-51. (The same story is repeated 
with a wolf instead of the bear.) 
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bridal night, i. e. they represent the hero’s anxiety of the 
vagina but project it to the bear. The stories sometimes 
blend into another folk-tale that of the hero who has to 
learn what fear is. (Type 326) 


‘‘The hero has heard of fear but he does not know 
what it is. He goes out in search of it and tries various 
frightful experiences that have been suggested to him. He 
plays cards with the devil in a church, he steals clothes from 
a ghost, he spends the night under the gallows, and another 
in a cemetery, he stays in a haunted house where dead men’s 
limbs fall down the chimney, he overcomes ghost-like eats, 
he plays ninepins with a dead man whose members have 
been re-assembled; he cuts the devil’s fingernails, or, lastly 
he has himself shaved by a ghostly barber. In spite of all 
these efforts he fails to discover fear. Later, after his mar- 
riage he learns what fear is, when cold water is thrown on 
him or when eels are put down his back, when he is asleep.”’ 


(1) 


He does not learn fear from all the father representa- 
tives (ghosts ete.) but when he is in bed with his wife he 
learns it. How? The eel would be the penis, the water 
semen. He is put in the female role, i. e. suffers from his 
castration anxiety. (2) The latent content of our narrative 
(dream) could be formulated as follows, ‘‘I, the dreamer, 
do not suffer from castration anxiety, I get the miller’s 
daughter or the princess. It is the haunting father (bear, 
water spirit) who is afraid of the vagina.’’ 


As Laistner has shown the theme undergoes further 
modifications. In one of these there is a fight between the 
two demons or parental images and the water spirit is de- 
feated by the bear. When the water spirit haunts the place 


(1) Stith Thompson, The Folktale... Dryden Press. 1946. N. Y. 105 


(2) Cf. G. Roheim, A felsz keresoe kiralyfi. (The Prince in Search of 
Fear) Pesti Naplo. 192t. 
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again it is told that the ‘‘big cat’’ has now seven young ones— 
and it flees. (1) 


The Beowulf epie is based on a folktale and in both we 
find that the hero before descending into the netherworld 
spends some time in a hut with his two companions. A little 
man with a long beard (symbol of his penis; ef. the names 
in the two Hungarian variants) appears exactly at noon 
(the moment for the appearance of the daemon meridianus, 
nightmare of Laistner) takes the companions’ food or soils 
it and sits on their stomach. The hero, however, tears the 
demon’s arm off or gets its long beard cleft in a wedge. (2) 
In the epic itself the demon Grendel appears every night 
in the palace of the Danish King, chokes the sleepers and 
drinks their blood—this making it quite evident as Laistner 
says that the episode is derived from a nightmare. (3) 


Carpenter believes that the Odyssey is another epic based 
on the same folktale and that Odysseus is really Bear’s son 
(the hero of the folktale). (4) I doubt whether the arguments 
he brings are sufficient to support such a daring hypothesis. 
But one episode seems to have something to do with our 
theme. Polyphemos (5) is the son of Poseidon, therefore a 


(1) R. Kuehnau, Schlesische Sagen. II. 1911. Leipzig. Teuber. 345, 
346. L. Laistner, op. cit. II. 15. 


(2) F. Panzer, Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte... I. Beowulf. 
1010. 66.95. The Hungarian versions: L. Arany, Magyar Nepmese 
Gyujtemeny (Collection of Hungarian Folk Tales). 1911. p. 133. (Name: 
“Mother castrated testicles. Seven Fathom Beard) Gy. Ortutay, Nyiri 
es retkozi Parasztmesek (Peasant’s tales of Nyir and Retkoz) Gyoma. 
1935. p. 61 (Name, Seven fathom beard Shovel Handle Penis.) 


(3) L. Laistner, Das Raethsel der Sphinx. II. 22. 

(4) Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. 
1946. Univ. Cal. Press. 

(5) On the Polyphemos Story cf. Hackmann, Das Polyphemmarchen in 
der Volksuber-lieferung. Akademische Abhandlung Helsingfors. 1904. 
F. Settegast, Das Polyphemmaerchen in altfranzoesischen Gedichten. 
Leipzig. 1917. 
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water spirit. His name perhaps means he who roars afar, (1) 
comparable to the growling bear of our story. Odysseus gives 
him wine to make him fall asleep and while the cannibal 
giant is asleep he rams a spit into his one eye and blinds him. 
(2) We conclude that the sleeper’s castration anxiety (blind- 
ness) is here projected to the father imago. 


A Kaby! version shows how motives can be displaced 
from the hero of the story to the ogre or vice versa. The 
‘“Thiet de kuoro’’ (Eye of the Head Cyclops) has the Kabyl 
Odysseus and his companions in his cave. But here it is the 
giant who stabs a red hot iron rod into one man after the 
other and then eats them. Finally when only the hero is 
left he says to the ogre ‘‘I will tell you a story’’. The ogre 
agrees and says ‘‘ All right, if I fall asleep first you can do 
what you like with me. And if you go to sleep first I ean do 
what I like with vou.”’ (3) 


In a Transylvanian (Hungarian) version the visitors 
to the giants cave are herding their fathers sheep. The giant 
appears and says ‘‘Come along my sons, now you are going 
to herd my sheep.’’ Interestingly enough castration is ‘here 
symbolized as occurring to the dreamer not to the projected 
father imago. The blinded giant gives the hero a ring. The 
ring calls out and guides him in his pursuits. The hero can- 
not get rid of it, so he cuts his own finger off and throws it 


(1) Etymology given by Preller, Griechische Mythologie. 489. Laistner 
explains the name as “he who talks a lot” connecting the figure with 
the “exam” type of nightmare. L. Laistner, Das Raethsel der Sphinx. 
1889. II. 39. Gruppe mentions Euphemos as a parallel to Polyphemos. 
O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte. 1906. II. 
$53. Carpenter identifies the episode in Polyphemos’ cave with the 
initial motive of the Bear’s Son folktale. Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, 
Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. 1946. 141 


(2) Odyssey IX. 


(3) L. Frobenius, Atlantis. Volksmaerchen der Kabylen. II. 1922. 
Diederichs. Jena. 26, 27. 
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into a lake with the ring. The giant, hot in pursuit, is 
drowned. (1) 

People who see the wild huntsman may loose their eye- 
sight; the demon hammers a plug into the window and at 
the same moment the mortal loses his eyesight. (2) Another 
significant motif of the Polyphemos episode is the name 
**outis’’ ‘*‘Nobody’’ or in some versions ‘‘Myself’’. A Kar- 
inthian story tells us how a place was haunted by a demon 
that was half human, half horse. He used to come and make 
the peasant scratch him, till the latter collapsed with fatigue. 
Finally the priest gabe the peasant the advice to tell the 
demon that his name was ‘‘Selbertan’’ (i. e. did it myself) 
and then to scratch it with a heated hatchet. The demon 
runs away roaring and when (like in the Odyssey) the other 
demons ask him who did it, it can only say ‘‘I did it myself” 
they give him no assistance.(3) In Tyrol we have the Fanga, 
a female demon who is like Polyphemos, and whose hand 
gets caught in a wedge by the wily stratagem of the peasant. 
He too gives his name as ‘‘Saltthon’’ (Did it myself). (4) 


The latent wish in the dream is coitus. But every woman 
represents the mother and therefore the hero has to fight 
bears or giants, i. e. fathers. 


In an Aramaic version collected at Tur Abdin the son 
of a prince comes to a blind giant as goatherd. He stabs 
the giant with a pin and then passes between the opened 
legs of the giant out of the cave (Birth anxiety). It turns 
out, however, that he is the giant’s son and then he restores 
the giant’s eyes. He regains the eyes from a she bear who 
had stolen them. (5) 


(1) A. Horger, Hetfalusi csango nepmesek. Budapest, Atheneum. 1908. 
179-182. (No. 26) Cf. Bolte-Polivka, Ammerkungen zu dem Kinder und 
Hausmarchen III. 1918. 3FY-3F8 

(2) Plischke, 1. c. 70. Waschnitius, 1. c. 18, 20, 30, 99, 101, 153. 

(3) G. Gruber, Sagen aus Kaernten. 1914. Leipzig. Diederichs. 31, 32. 
(4) Ignaz v. Zingerle, Sagen aus Tirol. Innsbruck. 1891. 134. 

(5) Prym und Socin, Der neu aramaeische Dialekt des Tur Abdin. 
Goettingen. 1881. II. 115. 
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The first glimpse the boy gets of the vagina evokes 
castration anxiety, the dream deals with this by projecting 
it to the father imago. But the dreamer is also masturbat- 
ing that is he has his hand on his erect penis ‘‘he is playing 
the violin’’. Here again he relieves the situation by making 
the father (bear) the anxious pupil. He is teaching his father 
how to masturbate. (1) ‘‘Self-done’’ and the scratching re- 
flects this phase of the dream content. This interpretation 
is more in harmony with the general character of Odysseus. 
The crafty hero corresponds to the cunning tailor of our 
stories not to the Herculean Bear’s Son. The fact that the 
hunting bear or water-sprite haunts a mill, i. e. prevents 
the grinding of the corn is easy to understand if we consider 
the well-known sexual symbolism of the mill. The songs 
and ballads of the Szekely (Hungarian) people in Transyl- 
vania show this symbolism quite clearly. 

A mill on the Kukuelloe (2) 
Makes a big clatter 


It makes a big clatter 
Because the miller is a big rogue 
The Kuekuelloe is all frozen 
The miller crossed on the ice 
Come back, my love 
Because the mill grinds love (3) 
In a ballad the love sick young man lies down to die. 


“Tl am dying for Ilona Goeroeg’’, he says. His mother 
promises him a magic mill. It will grind pearls, silk, coins 
and all the virgins will come to see it. His girl will come 
also. A kind of chorus keeps saying; don’t go Ilona, the net 
is spread, the fish will be caught. Then his mother promises 
him a miraculous steeple; it will reach the Danube and the 
girl will come to see it. Finally the girl comes to see him- 
self, the miraculous corpse and up he jumps and they are 


(1) Hungarian proverb: Don’t teach your father how to make children. 
(2) Name of a river. 

(3) John Kriza, Vadrozsak. (Wild Roses) Magyar Nepkoeltesi Gyuejtem- 
eny XI. Atheneum. Budapest. 1911. I 95, 96. 
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2 GEZA ROHEIM 


united in love. (1) The mill that grinds salt and makes the 
sea salt (2) and moreover is provided by the devil (3) is 
evidently the vagina. Mills are haunted (4) because of the 
unconscious meaning of grinding. 

In a littlke Hungarian village near Keszthely they tell 
many narratives about the miller lad who was in league with 
the devil. He could make women dance who did not want 
to fly through the air or make the mill stop grinding. (5) 
In some German narratives it is the miller’s wife who chokes 
all the lads in the mill till one of them manages to cut her 
arm off (6) — thus revealing the Oedipal and super-ego 
factors that transform the dream-wish into a nightmare and 
also making it probable the miller’s lad as local hero is the 
victorious Son. 


(1) Kriza, Orban etc. Szekely-foeldi Gyuejtes (Magyar Nepk. Gy. III. 
1882. 63-67 (Contributions from the Szekelyfold) 

(2) On salt cf. Ernest Yones, Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis. 1923 
Chapter IV. 

(3) J. Bolte und G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
maerchen. II. 1915. No. 103. p. 438-440 

(4) Cf. R. Kpehnau, Schlesislhe Sagen I. 1910. Leipzig. Teubner 131. 
K. Bartsch, Sagen, Maerchen und Gebraeuche aus Mecklenburg. 1879. 
I. 212-217 

(5) A. Vajkai, “Az ordongos molnar legeny” (The Devilish Miller’s Lad). 
Ethnographia. 1947. LVIII. 55-69 

(6) W. Hertz, Der Werwolf. 1862. p. 71. footnote 4. 
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